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many small establishments of this kind which | Jecause, if so, | do not think it accomplishes that 
manufacture less than one hundred and fifty bar- | 


rels yearly, while others manufacture as high as 
many thousands of barrels; and by this provis- 
ion those who manufacture five thousand 
are required to pay no more than small manufac- 
turers. It is toobviate that objection that I offer 
this amendment. . 

Mr. MORRIS. I move to amend the amend- 
ment by striking out ‘‘ twenty-five dollars”? and 
inserting ‘* ten dollars.’? There are many brewers 
in my district who do not manufacture more than 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred barrels 
yearly, and in my county they retail beer at two 
cents per glass. If brewers are required to pay a 
duty of a dollar per barrel, and fifty dollars fora 
license to retail, it will at once, in my judgment, 
strike out of existence all the breweries in my 
county; and in place of deriving revenue under 


this paragraph of the bill, it will decrease the rev- | 


enue that might be derived under this provision 
if it was properly amended. 

The question was taken on Mr. Moraris’s 
amendment to the amendment; and it was dis- 
agreed to. 

The question recurred on Mr. Due.v’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont, demanded tellers. 


Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. CrisrieLp, 


and Rice of Massachusetts, were appointed. 


The committee divided; and the tellers reported 


—ayes 51, noes 43. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PENDLETON. 
eleventh paragraph of the section by striking out 
all after the words ‘* to wit,’’ in the eighty-fifth 
line, down to and including the word ** license,”’ 
in the one hundred and ninth line, as follows: 

All cases where the rent or the valuation of the yearly 
rental of said house and property shall be $10,000 or more 


shall constitute the first class, and shall pay $200 for each | 


license; where the rent or the vajuation of the yearly rental 
shall be $5,000 and less than $10,000, the second class, and 
shall pay $100 for each license ; where the rent or the valua- 
tion of the yearly rental shall be $2,500 and less than $5,000, 
the third class, and shall pay seventy-five dollars for each 
license; where the rent or the valuation of the yearly rental 
shall be $1,000 and less than 


$2.5 


~~ 


uation of the yearly rental shall be $500 and less than $1,000, 


I move to amend the | 


arrels | 





0 .the fourth class,and shall |) 
pay fifty dollars for each license ; where the rent or the val- | 


the fitth class, and shall pay twenty-five dollars for cach | 


license; where the rent or the valuation of the yearly rental 
shall be $300 and less than $500, the sixth class, and shall 


pay fitteen dollars for each license ; where the rent or the | 


valuation of the yearly rental shall be $100 and less than 
$300, the seventh class, and shall pay ten dollars for each 
license; where the rent or the valuation of the yearly rental 
shall be tess than $100, the eighth class, and shall pay five 
dollars for each license. 


And to insert in lieu thereof, the following: 


And shall pay at the rate of two per cent. on the rental ; 
and said rental shall be assessed by the assessor of the 
proper district. 


There are no means provided in this paragraph 
by which the rental shall be determined, sind I 
notice, also, that while a hotel or tavern of the 
class whose rental shall be $10,000 is assessed at 
two per cent., the per centum gradually increases 
as you go down, so that those inns and taverns 
which pay the least rental pay the most in pro- 
portion for their licenses. 

Tellers were ordered on the amendment; and 
Messrs. Penpteton and Sepewick were ap- 
pointed. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported 
—ayes 37, noes 56. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I move to amend the para- 
graph by inserting after the word “ rated,’’ in the 
eighty-second line, the words ‘*by the proper 
assessor;’’ so that it will read: 

1]. Hotels, inns, and taverns shall be classified and rated 
by the proper assessor, according to the yearly rental, or, 
if not rented, according to the estimated yearly rental of 
the house and property intended to be occupied for said 
purposes, &c. 

Mr. WHITE, of Indiana. I would inquire 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania if by that 
amendment it is meant to impose upon the as- 
sessor the duty of fixing the amount of the rent? 
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object. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I will withdraw that amend- 
ment, and move to add atthe end of the paragraph 
the words ‘ the rental or valuation shall be fixed 
and established by the assessor of the proper dis- 
trict.’’ 


Mr. EDWARDS. With all deference to the 


| gentleman, it seems to me that that will not ex- 


press the idea. As the paragraph now stands it 
refers to both classes of rentals. I suggest to the 
gentleman that he move to insert in the eighty- 
third line the words ** the estimated yearly rental 
to be made by the assessor.”’ 

Mr. WRIGHT. I will inform the gentleman 
that I have withdrawn my original amendment, 
and offered one to come in atthe end of the section. 

Mr. STEVENS. <I suggest to the gentleman 
that he insert the words ‘‘if it be not actually 
rented,’’ because where it is actually rented, the 
actual rent ought to be taken. I move to amend 
the amendment by inserting these words. 

Mr.COX. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
can accomplish his purpose by putting in the word 
 ascertained.”? 
the assessor must find out what the rent is. 

Mr.STEVENS. Ifitis rented, then the actual 
rent ought to cover it. 

Mr. COX. Well, the assessor must determine 
that. 

Mr. STEVENS. If it be not renied, then the 
assessor is to fix what the rent will be. 

Mr. COX. The assessor must return what the 


| rent is if itbe rented, and we want to provide now 








for that. Where the man owns the hotel or tav- 
ern himself the assessor fixes the actual value of 
the rent. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The amendment, as it now 
stands, will prevent any fraud or collusion be- 
tween the landlord and tenant. It puts it in the 
power of the assessor to say what the rental ought 
to be, not what it is. 


Mr. STEVENS. 


Suppose the actual rental is 


$500, and the assessor is invited to put it down | 
and say that the house ought to rent for $300. 


The actual rent ought to be the governing one. 
Mr. WRIGHT. That is all very true; but the 
gentleman mustcontemplateanother state of things 
which may exist. A house may be nominally 
rented for $500 when the tenant may be paying 


$95,000, and there should be some discretion some- | 
| where to fix the amount, as there will be a dispo- 
| sition, as 2 matter of course, to evade all of these 


excise laws. ‘The assessor has a sworn duty to 
perform. He is acting under oath. If there should 
be collusion between the landlord and tenant, the 
assessor has it in his power to say what the val- 
uation or rental ought to be. 

Mr. JOHNSON. [Iam opposed to this method 
of ascertaining the valuation of premises by actual 
rent, for I have seen its operation before. Perhaps 


my colleague [Mr. Stevens] will remember that | 


by the license law of 1856 the State of Pennsyl- 
rania fixeda standard similar to this. It fixed the 
license according to the rental or valuation. The 
term ** rental?’ meant the valuation of the prem- 


ises, and not the actuai rent. | remember one case |! 
which I myself had charge of in which a hotel | 


If the house be already rented | 








keeper in my town rented to another party stables | 


and a billiard room belonging to his hotel, and got 
for them enough to cover the rent of the whole. 


Now, in such a case the hotel keeper would, un- | 


der the amendment proposed by my colleague, | 


[Mr. Srevens,] go free. I think it better to be 
governed by the estimated rental rather than by 
the actual rent. 

Mr. WHITE, of Indiana. I desire to make one 


suggestion to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 


{[Mr. Srevens.}] If his amendment prevails, it | 


will bring the section back precisely to where it 
is in the original bill. Rents are sometimes un- 


| certain, depending on payment of taxes, and on 


other considerations. I think that the proposi- | 


tion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [{Mr. 
Woon) is the only one to meet the case of fraud. 

Mr. STEVENS. I withdraw my amendment 
to the amendment. 





| be worth $10,000 a year, 





Mr. EDWARDS, I move to amend the amend- 
ment by striking out the words “ or valuation.”’ 
The first lines of the paragraph are that— 


Hotels, inns, and taverns shall be classified and rated ac- 


| cording to the yearly rental, or, if not rented, according to 


the estimated yearly rental of the house and property in- 
tended to be occupied for said purposes. 


The amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Wriaurt] refers to both these 


| conditions—to the rental and to the valuation, 


Now, itis evidently necessary to touch the rental, 
because that means a rental established by the 
yarties. Therefore his provision goes too far, 
f he will insert, after the word “ rental,’’ in the 
third line, the words ** to be made by the assessor 
of the districtin which the same is situated,’’ his 
amendment will then apply only to the estimated 
rental. That will deprive it of its double appli- 
cation. 

Mr. WRIGHT. May I ask the gentleman 
from New Hampshire a question ? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I desire to ask the gentleman 
whether he would be willing to take it for granted 
in all cases that the amount which appears on the 
face of the lease should govern the matter? I 
ask him whether there ought not to be some power, 
in case of collusion and fraud, to fix the rent at 
what it ought to be? My amendment is offered 
with a view to appoint an authority to say what 
the rental is or ought to be. LT ask the gentleman 
from New Hampshire whether he does not con- 
sider it better to have some one authorized to de- 
termine that question, and not leave it open to be 
arrived at by what appears on the lease? 

Mr. EDWARDS. 1 shall have no objection 
to providing against frauds or to giving a power 
to go behind appearances and to ascertain the 
actual rental. But where there is an actual bona 


fide rental | hold that that is better evidence of the 


value of the property than any estimate which 
any assessor can make. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I will state a case which will en- 
able the gentleman to see that he is clearly wrong. 
A father may rent to his son an establishment 
ata nominal rent of ten dollars a year, which may 
Now, is the assessor 
to be governed by the terms of the lease, or is the 
actual value of the premises to guide him? I ask 
leave to modify my amendment by striking out 
the word * valuation,’”’ and inserting in lieu of it 
the words ‘‘estimated rental.”’ 

Mr.EDWARDS. I withdraw my amendment 
to the amendment; but I desire to state that if it 
be the pleasure of the committee that all these 
rentals, and all these valuations, where there are 
no rentals, shall be submitted to the assessor, the 


; amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 


would be right. Butif it be only intended to apply 
the amendment to the valuation, and to leave the 
rental to be taken as conclusive unless there be 
evidence of fraud, then I think the amendment is 


| wrong. 


The question was taken on Mr. Wricur’s 
amendment, as modified; and it was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITE, of Indiana. As the section now 
reads, it would not carry out the idea of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. In order to perfect 
it, [ move to strike out the words, ‘‘or, if not 


rented, according to the estimated yearly rental,’” 


and to insert in lieu thereof the words, ‘*to be 
ascertained as hereinafter directed.’’ 

Mr. WRIGHT. That does not meet the spirit 
of the proposition which I offered, for the reason, 
that if the rent be fixed, then the assessor would 
have no power over the subject even though there 
should be fraud and collusion. If there bea rental 


| fixed by collusion and fraud, it ought to bein the 


should be. 
| tleman from Indiana er eee 
' that would leave the question sti 


power of the assessor to fix the rent at what it 
If the amendment offered by the gen- 
should prevail, 
| subject to the 
imputation of fraud, and there would be no way 
of remedying It. 

Mr. WHITE, of Indiana. If I apprehended 
the meaning of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, it would give the 
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assessor full power in every instance to determine 


what the amount of rent should be on which the 
license should be fixed. My amendmentis mercly 
to execute that idea, and to strike out words in 
the bill which are in conflict with it, or which, in 
connection withit, have no meaning. If it were 


the decision of the committee that all contracts 
made between landlord and tenant should be taken 


as the standard of rent, then my amendment 
should not be adopted; but if the assessor is to 
have power to determine the question, then my 
amendment becomes absolutely necessary , to give 
consistency to the section. 


Mr. WRIGHT. If the gentleman will amend 
his proposition se as to make it read, ** if already 
rented ata proper value,’’ I shall have no obj. Ce 
tion to it. 

Mr. WHITE, of Indiana. Thataddition would 
come very properly in the amendment which the 
gentleman offered, but would not cohere in the one 
which I offered. ‘The gentleman can move it as 
a modification of his own amendment. 

The question was taken on Mr. Wuirte’s 
amendment; and it was rejected. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The amendmentoffered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Wricur] 
was to guard against collusion between parties. 
Now, I propose an amendment which is intended 
to guard against wrong on the part of the assessor. 
Itis to add to the amendment of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania these words, *‘ at its proper 


ralue, but not less than the actual rent agreed | 


upon by the party.’’ It is possible that the as- 


sessor May assess the rental ata less sum than is 
agreed upon to be paid. I desire to prevent that. | 


Mr. WRIGHT. That is right. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. MORRILL, of Maine. 
lowing amendment as a proviso to the eleventh 
paragraph: 

Provided, That no keeper of any hotel, inn, tavern, or 
eating-house, shall be permitted to sell, to be drunk on the 
premises, any distilled spirits, fermented liquors, or wines 
of any kind, without first paying for each license so to sell 


the same amount which such retailer or party is required | 


to pay by the provisions of this act, as keeper of a hotel, 
inn, tavern, or eating-house, and in addition thereto. 


I trust the committee will consider that a rea- 
sonableamendment. [tis certainly in accordance 
with other provisions of the bill in regard to re- 
tailers 
tavern-keepers who shall not be encouraged to 
sell; in other words, a class who shall be encour- 
aged not to sell. The Committee of Ways and 
Means evidently contemplated this, for they de- 
clare,in this eleventh paragraph, that every place 
where food and lodging are provided for and fur- 
nished to travelers and sojourners, in view of pay- 
ment therefor, shall be regarded as hotels, inns, 
or taverns, under this act, 


Now, what I want to add is that you shall in | 


I offer the fol- | 


I want, if possible, to have one class of | 


the license notwithstanding any State laws to the 


| contrary. As the lower class of taverns, by this 


bill, only pay a tavern license of five dollars, if my 


| colleague’s amendment should prevail, by the pay- 


ment of five dollars more they would be author- 
ized by the laws of the United States to sell liquor. 
Unless, therefore, my colleague wishes to accom- 
plish that object, | would suggest that he had better 
not insist on his amendment. I withdraw my 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment was disagreed to 

The following paragraph of the sixty-first sec- 
tion was read, as follows: 

12. Eating- houses shall pay ten dollars for each license. 


| Every place where food or retreshments of any kind are pro- 


| vided tor casual visitors and sold for consumption therein, 


this instance, as you have in the other instances, || 
prohibit them from selling intoxicating drinks | 


without a license. I think the Government will 
make a very large sum in the way of revenue by 
doing that. It will give you revenue, and it will 
not be a discouragement for those who are dis- 
posed to keep temperance houses todo so. The 
proposition is so very reasonable that it cannot 


require an argument to convince the House of its || 


propriety, I think there can be no objection to it | 


on the part of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
and | understand they are in favor of it. 


Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont. I think we had |! 


better keep this act in a shape where it will be as 
litle offensive to people as possible. So far as 
licensing taverns to sell liquor is concerned, the 
Committee of Ways and Means have endeavored 
to steer clear of this difficulty. We have left it to 
the various States to say whether these taverns 
shall! sell liquoror net. In Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and other States, they demand a license for 
the privileges of selling liquor, from which they 
derive quite a large revenue. In other States no 


license at all is required. It will therefore clearly | 
be an unequal tax if we undertake to fix a license | 


for the selling of liquor in taverns, and it may 


interfere with the State regulations in that regard. | 
Mr. PIKE. I move, pro forma, to amend the | 


amendment by striking out the last three words of 
it. I make the motion for the purpose of afford- 
ing mean opportunity to suggest to my colleague, 
that by implication his amendment if adopted 
might authorize taverns to sell liquors by paying 
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shall be regarded as an eating-house under this act. 


Mr. ROLLINS, of New Hampshire. I move 
to amend by adding at the end thereof, as follows: 


But the keeper of an eating-house having taken outa 
license therefor shall not be required to take out a license 
as confectioner, anything in this act to the contrary not- 


| withstanding. 


I desire only to say in relation to this amend- 
ment that the Committee of. Ways and Means, I 
understand, favor its adoption. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MALLORY. Lask the consent of the com- 
mittee to go back to the preceding paragraph for 
the purpose of enabling me to strike out the word 
‘‘ rental’? wherever itoccurs, and to insert *‘ rent.’’ 

Mr. JOHNSON. I object to that. 

Mr. COX. Lask the consent of the House to 
recur to the eleventh paragraph of this section pro- 
viding for licensing taverns, for the purpose of 
moving to add to it the following proviso: 

Provided, Tnat if, in the judgment of the assessor, there 


be any fraud or collusion in returning the actual rent to him, | 
there shall be a penalty equal to double the amount oflicense | 


required by this section, to be collected as other penalties 
under this act are to be collected. 

There was no objection, and the amendment 
was received. 

Mr. PHELPS, of California. Iam opposed 
to that amendment—certainly in its present shape 
—because it leaves the whole matter in the hands 
of the assessor. If the assessor believes or pre- 
tends to believe that there has been fraud or col- 
lusion, there is no appeal from him, but the pen- 


alty must follow. It seems to me the amendment | 


by its terms will open the doors to the practice of 
very great Injustice. 

Mr. COX. I hope the gentleman will not sat- 
isfy himself then by objecting to the whole amend- 
ment because of its imperfect phraseology, but 
will amend it so that it will guard against the ob- 
jection which he suggests. I believe that fraud 
‘will be committed under the paragraph as it now 
stands. I will modify the amendment to meet the 
difficulty of the gentleman from California, so that 
it shall read as follows: 

Provided, That if there be any fraud or collusion in re- 
turning the actual rent to the assessor, there shall be a pen- 
alty of double the amount of license required by this act. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. COX. I move toamend the thirteenth par- 
hy in the one hundred and twenty-second 
line by striking out the word “ twenty” and in- 


| serting in its place the word ‘* fifty.”’ The clause 


of the paragraph,as amended, would read, ‘* bro- 
kers shall pay fifty dollars for each license.”’ 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. WORCESTER. I move to amend the 
same paragraph in the twelfth line by inserting 
after the word *‘ stocks’’ the words, *‘ coin, money, 
bank notes;’’ after the werd ‘‘ notes,’’ in the same 
line, the word ‘‘ promissory;’’ after the word 
‘* securities,’’ in the same line, the words, * for 
the paymentof moncy;”’ andafter the word “ or,”’ 
in the one hundred and twenty-fifth line, the word 
“‘who.’’ The paragraph, as amended, would then 
read: 

13. Brokers shall pay fifty dollars for each license. Any 
person whose business is to purchase or sell stocks, coin, 
money, bank notes, drafts, promissory notes, or other se- 
curities for the payment of money for themselves or others, 
or who deals in exchanges relating to money, shall be re- 
garded as a broker under this act. 

I suppose there can be no objection to this 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. WHITE, of Indiana. I will suggest that 
there is a class of persons in the country who 


are in reality brokers, and who ought to be in- 


cluded in this paragraph; but I am not certain 
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whether they are or not by its terms. In order 
to make it quite sure, I submit this amendment 
After ‘*sell,”? in line one hundred and twe 








three, add ** or who is habitually engaged in i. 
ing or selling;”’ and at the end of the paragraph 
add, ‘* whether he keeps an office or not;”’ so that 
the paragraph, as amended, would read: 


13. Brokers shall pay fifty dollars for each license. Any 
person whose business is to purchase or sell, or who is }\a- 
bitually engaged in buying or selling stocks, coin, money, 
bank notes, dratts, promissory notes, or other securities for 
the payment of money for themselves or others, or who 
deals in exchanges relating to money, shall be regarded as q 
broker under this act, whether he keeps an office or not. 


The amendment was disagreed to. 


Tlie next paragraph was read, as follows: 

14. Commercial brokers shall pay fifty dollars for each 
license. Any person who purchases or sells goods or pro- 
duce, or seeks orders therefor, in original or unbroken pack. 
ages, Or mavages business matters for the owners of vess; Is, 


| or the shippers or consignors of freight carried by vessels, 
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or purchases or sells real estate for others, shall be regarded 
a commercial broker under this act. 


Mr. PHELPS, of California. I move to amend, 
by striking out the words ‘* commercial brokers 
shall pay fifty dollars for each license,” and in- 
serting in place thereof, ** merchandise brokers 
shall pay twenty dollars for each license.”’ [| 
think the committee did right when they raised 
the licenses of money brokers from twenty to fifty 


| dollars; but so far as these merchandise brokers 





are concerned, they are a different class of persons 
altogether. They are generally dealers upon a 
comparatively small scale—men who buy and sel! 
for others—having some knowledge of commer- 
cial matters, but who have not the capital them- 
selves to enter into business. So far as my knowl- 
edge goes, they are generally poor men; their 
operations are small, and I think that twenty 
dollars is as great a license as they can pay. | 
hope the amendment will be adopted. I believe 
the Government will realize a larger revenue by 
placing it at twenty than at fifty dollars. 

Mr. WRIGHT. There is a class of real estate 
brokers in Pennsylvania who deal in very large 
sums of money. 

Mr. PHELPS, of California. I do not refer to 
them. There should be another paragraph intro- 
duced here to provide for real estate brokers and 
ship brokers. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The section as it stands in- 
cludes both real estate brokers and ship brokers, 
who, as far as Pennsylvania and New York are 
concerned, doa very large and profitable business. 
As far as they are concerned, I think the license 
should be increased rather than made smaller. 

Mr. PHELPS, of California. If the amend- 
ment is adopted I shall move that a distinct li- 
cense tax shall be placed upon real estate brokers. 
As the gentleman from Pennsylvania says, they 
should be assessed at a higher rate. 

The amendment was rejected. 


Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I move to insert 
the words ‘except when holding a license as 
wholesale dealer or banker.’’ 

Mr. STEVENS. I suggest the words be in- 
serted, ‘‘ whose business it is to purchase or sell.”’ 

Mr. WILSON. I move to strike out all after 
the word “‘ license,’’ and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

Any person whose business or occupation is to sel] goods 
or produce, or seek orders therefor, in original or unbroken 
packages, and manage business matters for the owners of 
vessels or for shippers or consigaors of freight carried by 
vessels, or purchases or sells real estate for others, shall be 
regarded a commercial broker under this act. 

I accept the amendment of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts as part of mine. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I move to insert after the 
word ** purchases’’ the words “‘ or rents.’’ Those 
whose business it is to rent houses ought to be 
included. 

The amendment tothe amendment was adopted. 


Mr. MALLORY. I do not quite understand 
this section. It seems to me that under that sec- 
tion those wholesale merchants who simply buy 
these articles will be included. 

Mr. STEVENS. The amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa removes that difficulty. 

Mr. PENDLETON. i move to insertafter the 
word * or’? the words ‘* whose business it is to 
purchase, rent, or sell real estate;’’ so as to make 
the section conform to a very proper amendment 
suggested in a previous part of the section. It 
will have the effect not to require a man who is 
only employed in one transaction, and where his 


~_ —-— - fh 
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profits may only be twenty-five dollars, to pay a 
license tax, but to require it of those whose busi- 
ness it is to purchase, rent, or sell real estate. 
The amend mentto the amendment wasagreed to. 


Mr. PHELPS, of California. I move to strike 
out the words *‘in original or unbroken pack- 
ages.”’ 

“The amendment to the amendment was dis- 
agre ed to. 

Mr. DUNLAP. Imovetostrike out the word 
“produce.” With that word in it would embrace 
every farmer. 
others.”’ 


The amendment to the amendment was dis- | 


agreed to. 

The amendment was then agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Massachusetts. I move to 
insert after the word ‘* who,” in line one hundred 
and twenty-eight, the words ‘‘as agent of an- 


other.’’ If I understand the meaning of the term | 


broker, he is not a man who makes a purchase on 
his own account, but he is a go-between the pur- 
chaser and seller, and an agent for both. 

Mr. PHELPS, of California. 
proper definition of the word broker, but not of the 
word under this bill. Here it includes forward- 
ing merchants and others. 


That is the | 
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Mr. HOOPER. The words “or others” in the || 


paragraph cover my colleague’s point. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


| 
| 


The fifteenth paragraph was read, as follows: | 
15. Tobacconists shall pay ten dollars for each license. 


Any person who shall offer for sale, at retail, cigars, snuff, or 
tobacco in any form, shall be regarded a tobacconist under 
this act. But retail dealers, having taken out a license 


therefor, shall not be required to take out a license as to- | 


bacconists, anything in this act to the contrary notwith 
standing. 


Mr. WILSON. I move to insert after the word | 


** but’? the words ‘‘wholesale and retai 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. PIKE. I move to strike out the whole par- 


}.”? 


agraph, because it is provided for in the fifth par- | 


agraph already adopted. 
The motion was disagreed to. 


Mr. SHEFFIELD moved to insert after the } 


words ‘‘ retail dealers,’’ these words, ‘* keepers 
of hotels, inns, and taverns.”’ 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. WORCESTER moved to strike out the 
words *‘ who shall offer for sale,’’ and in lieu 
thereof to insert ** whose business it is to sell.’’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. MENZIES. I move to insert the follow- 
ing: 

12. Land-warrant brokers shall pay for each license $100. 
Every person shall be deemed a land-warrant broker within 
the meaning of this act who makes a business of buying 
and selling land warrants, and furnishing them to settlers 
under contracts that the land procured by means of them 
shall be bound for the prices agreed on for the warrants. 


As I am informed, there is a class of persons | 


who buy land warrants and have them located by 
settlers, taking a lien upon the land toan amount 
largely in advance of their outlay, and that in that 
way they reap great profits. I think that they 
ought to pay a license tax. 

Mr. DUNN. I move to strike out * one hun- 
dred,’’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘ twenty-five.” 

The amendmenttothe amendment wasagreed to. 

Mr. MALLORY. I move to insert after the 

word ‘* settler,’’ * or other persons.” 
Theamendmentto the amendment wasagreed to. 

Mr. STEVENS moved that the committee 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

So the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Cotrax reported that the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
had, according to order, had the Union generally 
under consideration, and particularly the tax bill, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 


ARMY BAKERIES. 


Mr. TRAIN moved that the rules be suspended 
to take up and put on its passage Senate joint res- 
olution No. 32, directing the removal of the Army 
bakeries from the Capitol. 


The rules were not suspended, only forty-two 
voting in favor thereof. 
OFFICERS OF THE CUSTOMS, ETC. 


Mr. WICKLIFFE. I ask the unanimous con- 
sent of the House to submit a resolution. 


| 


| 
' 
‘ 
j 














Mr. LOV EJOY. I object. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. There is no nigger in it. 
(Laughter. } 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be instructed 


| to inquire into the expediency of fixing by law the fees of 


officers of the customs and agents of the Government, not 
to exceed fiity cents for each permit or license granted un- 
der the fifth section of an act to provide for the collection 
of duties on imports, and for other purposes, approved July 
13, 1851. 


Mr. WICKLIFFE. Thatisa matterin which 


Hereads, '“to sell for themeeives or | the valley of the Mississippi is deeply interested. 


The resolution was adopted. 


And then, on motion of Mr. LOVEJOY, (at 
thirty-five minutes past four o’clock, p. m.,) the 
House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tvespay, March 25, 1862. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. SunpERLAND. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SUMNER presented a memorial of citi- 
zens of Mount Holly, New Jersey, in favor of 
such measures as will insure emancipation to 
all the people throughout the land; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HENDERSON presented a memorial of 
the stockholders of the Bank of the State of Mis- 
souri,and a memorial of the directors of the Frank- 
lin Savings Institution of St. Louis, praying for 
the payment of drafts drawn on the War Depart- 


| ment by Russell, Majors & Waddell, and ac- 


cepted by the Secretary of War, known as the 
Floyd acceptances; which were referred to the 


| Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 

Mr. HARLAN, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 81) 
to secure homesteads to actual settlers on the pub- 
lic domain, and for other purposes, asked to be 
discharged from its further consideration; which 
was agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. No. 125) to secure 
homesteads to actual settlers on the public do- 
main, and to provide a bounty to soldiers in lieu 


| of grants of the public lands, reported it with 


amendments. 


Mr. GRIMES, from the Committee on the Dis- | 


trict of Columbia, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. No. 231) amendatory of an act entitled ** An 
act to provide for the care and preservation of the 
works constructed by the United States for bring- 
ing the Potomac water into the cities of Washing- 
ton and Georgetown, for the supply of said water 


| 
for all governmental purposes, and for the uses 


and benefit of the inhabitants of the said cities,”’ 
reported it without amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. No. 230) to amend an act 
entitled ** An act to continue, alter, and amend the 
charter of the city of Washington,”’ reported it 
without amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. No. 240) to provide for 
the public instruction of youth in primary schools 
throughout the county of Washington, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, without the limits of the cities 
of Washington and Georgetown, and for other 
purposes, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. SUMNER, from the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 
229) to provide for the administration of the oath 
of allegiance to American citizens in foreign coun- 
tries, reported it without amendment. 


CAPITOL EXTENSION. 


Mr. FOOT. As there seems to be no other busi- 
ness of the morning hour, I ask the Senate to take 
up the joint resolution for the transfer of the su- 

erintendency of the Capitol building from the 
War to the Interior Department. It will be rec- 
ollected that this resolution was taken up and 
considered several days since, and the yeas and 
nays ordered upon its third reading, when its 
further consideration was interrupted by the ex- 
piration of the morning hour and the considera- 
tion of the special order. I hope it may now be 
taken up and considered and disposed of. I move 
that it be now considered. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate re- 


ti 
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sumed the consideration of the joint resolution 


| (S. No. 50) transferring the supervision of the 


Capitol extension and the erection of the new 


| dome, to the Department of the Interior; the pend- 








EE 
ee 











ing question being on ordering it to be engrossed 
for a third reading, on which the yeas and nays 
had been ordered. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I stated my objections to 
this — resolution the other day, and if [ can 
get the ear of the Senate for a moment, as it is a 
matter of business and involves the expenditure 
of money, | wish to state them in. Ido not 
propose to argue the question further, or to insist 
upon my own views being adopted, but simply to 
state the question in order that the Senate may 
understand it, and then the responsibility will be 
off my shoulders at any rate. 

The erection of the Capitol extension has been 
under the charge of the War Department; it is 
under the charge of the War Department now. 
The interior of this part of the Capitol and of the 
other wing, so far as it is occupied, has been fin- 
ished, with a very few exceptions, and turned 
over to Congress. There are certain places, un- 
doubtedly, which require care, where the water 


| gets in and where some other finishing ought to 


be done, and some more blocks put in. We see 
several leaks about the Capitol. | have conversed 


| with General Meigs on the subject, and he states 


that all that mending which is necessary to take 
care of the building (and it undoubtedly needs 
looking after every year) is now perfectly within 
the control of the Commissioner of Public Build- 


| ings, and an appropriation has been made and 


placed at the controlof the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Buildings for that purpose. If any larger ap- 


| propriation is necessary in order to take care of 


the Capitol, of course itoughtto be made. When 
there are, as we know, miles of gutters about the 
building, it must get out of order more or less 
every year; imperfect places will be found where 
there are leaks, and those ought to be looked after 
and kept in repair every year. The frost also 
operates on the work. It should be looked after 
just like any other building. It requires an appro- 


| priation for that purpose, and there should al- 


ways be an appropriation for that purpose. ‘There 
are certain places where the connection takes 
place between the old building and the new, on 


| . ° * > . 
| both sides, which are imperfect, and something 
| more should be done. 


ith these exceptions— 
and they are all mere matters of repair—all that 
is necessary to meet that which is an immediate 
purpose may be done and should be done within 


| the perfect competency of the Commissioner of 
| Public Buildings at the present time, and if money 


enough has not been appropriated it is his busi- 
ness to ask for more, ana it can be appropriated. 
But this proposition involves more than that, 
and my friend from Vermont will admit that it 
involves more. It involves changing the super- 
intendence with a view to have the work go on, 
to finish the Capitol building, to finish the dome, 
to finish the east front and construct steps where 
the brick work is, to put up the pillars, &c., fin- 
ish the outside, and put ornamental work on the 
building, of which, perhaps, there is no imme- 
diate necessity. That will take a large sum of 
money. There are several hundred thousand dol- 
lars now appropriated which have not been spent, 
and it will be necessary to appropriate more in 
rocess of time for the same purpose. General 
Meigs decided that, with the exception of these 
temporary repairs, it was not advisable to go on 
with the building in the present state of the pub- 
lic funds. He said, for instance, it would take, 
I do not know how much, but several hundred 
thousand dollars to put up the pillars and finish 
the outside. The answer of my friend is, that 
the brick work which we see deteriorates every 
year, and so itdoes; but the idea of General Meigs 
was, that it was better to lose four or five thou- 
sand dollars on the brick work than to go on and 
finish the Capitol in the present state of the pub- 
lic funds—I mean to finish the mere outside work 
of the Capitol, which can as well be deferred. 
The object and the effect of this change, to take 


| the superintendence out of the hands of General 
| Meigs, who has thus far gone on with it, and put 


it in the hands of the Secretary of the Interior, is 
simply to go on with the building, put up the pil- 
lars, &e. That, | suppose, my friend will admit 
to be the design. It is for the Senate to decide 
whether, after the building has got to the position 
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in which it now is, it is advisable at the present 
i , in the present state of ihe Tr asury, to ex- 
pend the large sums of money that will be neces- 
vary in order to finish the work on the outside of 
the building. I do not think it is treating Gen- 
eral Meigs exactly right to take itout of his hands 
without his consent and against his opinion; but 
nt the sume time he is a public officer, and must 
submit to any change that Congress orders in ref- 
erenee to the matter. lt understand that it is in 
the power of the President now, if he pleases, to 
hange the superintendency without an act of 
Congress from the War Department to any other 
Department he chooses. In that, however, I may 
be mistaken; but it 1s a question for Congress to 
settle im reality. My own judgment is, that we 
had better leave it where it is, and not make any 
appropriation of more than is necessary to keep 
the building in repair. 

Mr. HALE. My attention has been called to 
this matter, and I think the Senator from Maine 
is uw little mistaken in some of his historical state- 
ments in regard to it. He says this is now and 
was under suilitary superintendence. ‘The fact is 
that when this addition to the Capitol wus com- 
meneed—lI think you were a member atthe time, 
air; | was certainiy—it was put under civil super- 
intendence and so remained through the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Fillmore. A Christian and civilized 
plan of a room was designed, and the foundation 


citiae 


walls were laid for the whole work, on an estimate | 


of about twoand a balf millions of dollars; and it 
was going on to perfection upon that plan, when 
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judgment, though I have it not in such an official 
form that I can state it to the Senate. My own 


conviction is, about which | have no mistake at | 


all, that Mr. Stanton is perfeetly willing that this 
shall be done. I think that the public interests 
require it; and I think if there is a single Senator, 
not excepting the Senator from Maine, who will 
take the trouble to go with the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, up 
above these Chambers and through the aisles and 
see what the weather is doing and has been doing 
for more than a year to this building, he will be 
convinced that this transfer ought to be made, and 
that something ought to be done to carry on the 
work. It is a mistake to suppose that all that 
the building wants is what the Commissioner of 
Public Buildings can do. I think myself that the 
propriety and fitness of the thing is that it should 
be handed over to civil superintendence. I think 


|General Meigs has enough to do and will have 
‘enough to do as long as he is at the head of the 


quartermaster’s department, without keeping this 
little job in perspective for him that he can turn 


his hands to, by way of amusement, when he is | 


through with the rebellion. I think the public 
interest on every consideration requires that the 
change recommended by the committee should be 
made. 

Mr. FOOT. Mr. President, I must confess to 


| some surprise at the manifestation of any oppo- 


sition to the passage of this resolution, and espe- 


cially from my honorable friend from Maine. 


the administration of Franklin Pierce and Jeffer- | 


son Davis came in. 


Then the progress of the | 


building under civil superintendence was arrested; | 


the whole plan was changed, and instead of going 
on as the foandauons were laid fora room for the 
Senate which should have some light and air from 
the sides, it was altered to this trap in the middle 
of the house, ‘Che expenditures were more than 
doubled; they have already spent more than twice 
what was estimated to complete it under civil su- 
perintendency. 
most fastidious worshipers at the shrine of mili- 
tary superintendence cannot but admit thata great 
blunder was made when the alteration was mude 
trom the first plan to that which we now have. It 
went on and was progressing tocompletion when 


[t went on, and I think that the |} 


this war broke out. Now, | know, as a matter of | 


‘ 


fact, that the Committees on Public Buildings of 
the [louse of Representatives and of the Senate, 
the President of the United States concurring, all 


| observation of any one who will take the pains to | 


The necessity of its passage is apparent and 


urgent. The new portions of this Capitol are suf- | 


fering daily an almost incalculable injury from 
exposure to the weather in their unfinished and 
unprotected condition. This is manifest to the 


examine it. Six millions of dollars have been ex- 
pended upon these new wings, or extensions, as 
they are called. ‘The work has been brought too 


/near completion and has cost too much money 


were desirous that some progress should be made || 


in the completion, I think, of the dome, and so ex- 
pressed themselves in writing; but General Meigs 
overruled it, refused to carry it out. Now, sir, 
what is the state of this building to-day? Here 
is a building that has cost twice and willcost three 


under civil superintendence. We are leaving open | 


the upper part of the building, the roof, so that the 


valuable and costly stucco in the various parts of | 


the building, which any of the Senators can see 
who will take the trouble to go around, is actu- 
ally being saturated with water and dropping. 


‘The work of destruction has commenced, so that | 


these finely wrought walls are dropping to pieces | 
from the effect of rain, which comes in all over the | 


building. 
economy! If you go down into the basement, two 
or three stories below, where the light and air of 
heaven never get, where there is no light except 
gas-light, and no air but that which is pumped up, 
during all this time, and at this moment while I 
speak to you, Italian artists are employed, at an 
extravagant compensation, making pictures down 
in the vaults and alleys of this Capitol, two or 
three stories below daylight, while the walls are 
left open and the progress of destruction is going 
on and going on rapidly, and it will not be long 
before this building will be comparatively a mass 
of ruins, so far as al! the ornamental work on the 
walls is concerned. This condition of things is 
to go on simply that when General Meigs gets 
through with this war, if ever he does, and gets 
his leisure, he may then take hold and show us 
what military superintendence can do in complet- 
ing the building. 

have not had any communication with the 
military department in reference to this question, 
but lam told that the Secretary of War is per- 
fectly willing that this change shall be made. I 
have that from authority which satisfies my own 


| able friend from Maine himself, and abide his de- | 


I suppose it is so left as a matter of || 


to be allowed to remain any longer in its present 
exposed condition. 

These extensions ought now to be completed, 
finished. Asa mere question of economy they 
ought to be finished. Nothing short of this, Mr. 
President, will fully protect this building from the 
injurious effects of the weather. The water from 
every rain that falls is continually running into 
the interior of the building on every side of it, as 
is admitted by the Senator from Maine; and let 
me say to my honorable friend that this is not 


owing, in any considerable degree, if at all, to de- 
f 


| fects and openings im the iron gutters around the 
roof, as suggested by him, and which can be re- | 
paired under the direction of the Commissioner of j} 


Public Buildings with a small appropriation for 


|| that purpose. I would be glad if every Senator | 
umes what it would have cost if it had continued 


eould examine this point for himself, and then to 
say whether this building can be properly pro- 
tected and preserved from the injurious influences 
of the elements until itis carried to a more ad- 


vanced state of completion. [ would be willing to | 


submit this question to the judgment of my honor- 


cision upon it, on his personal examination of the 
subject. It is not a question for disputation that, 
if you would save and protect this costly building 
from continual and incalculable damage, this work 
must be speedily resumed and carried forward to 
the extent at least of completing the outer walls, 
of placing the cornices, of carrying up the facings 
of the pediments, and of finishing the connections 
of the corridors which connect the wings with the 
center building, and to complete some other por- 
tions of the wings. But I will not enlarge upon 
a matter which is open and apparent to every 
man’s observation. 

Now, then, if the Senate shall be of opinion 
that this ought to be done; that this building ought 


to be so far completed as to protect it from this 1n- 


jury, they will adopt this resolution to transfer the 


superintendency of the work from the War Depart- | 


ment, which has no time to look after it and to 
give it the necessary attention, to the Department 
of the Interior, where it was originally placed, 
and to which it properly belongs, and from which 
it never ought tu have been transferred, and never 
would have been, but to gratify the personal pride 
and ambition of Jefferson Davis; and was con- 
tinued in the War Department only to gratify the 
rapacity of John B. Floyd. Sir, lseume to as- 
sert here that the transfer of this work from a civil 
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to a military superintendency has cost this Goy- 
| ernment, at least, from three to four millions of 
dollars. Had it been continued under a civil su- 
perintendency, as it was commenced, I| hesitate 
not to say that we should have had a better build- 
ing, in better taste, and better adapted to the uses 
and purposes for which it was designed, than we 
now have, and at less than one half the cost, and 
that it would have been completed, at least, five 
years ago. 

I have been here in the Senate, Mr. President, 
as well as yourself, from the commencement of 
this work, and profess to know something about 
it, and of the manner in which it has been con- 
ducted. The criginal estimate of the cost of these 
extensions, upon the plan then approved and 
adopted, was but $2,675,000. Permit me to present 
this point a little more in detail. The first appro- 
priation for the Capitol extension was made in 
September, 1850, in the following words: 

* One hundred thousand dollars for the extension of the 


United States Capitol, to be expended under the direction 
of the President, by such architect as he may appoint.” 











Nothing was said about ever putting it under 
the superintendency of the War Department. No 
one at that time dreamed of placing it under such 
a superintendency. In pursuance of this act, Mr, 
Fillmore appointed Thomas U. Walter, of Phil- 
adelphia, a gentleman of the highest eminence in 
his profession, as the architect, and placed the 
work under the jurisdiction and general siper- 
vision of the Department of the Interior. Upon 
the accession of Mr. Pierce to the Presidency, 
and the appointment of Jefferson Davis as Secre- 
tary of War, the superintendency of this work 
was immediately transferred from the Interior De- 
partment to the Department of War, and an of- 
ficer of the Army was detailed to take it in charge. 
This transfer was made on the 4th of April, 1853, 
at which time all the foundations of the building 
were completed, and a part of the basement story 
erected. Immediately after the transfer of the 
work from the Interior Department to the Depart- 
ment of War, the Secretary of War, or the su- 
perintendent, by his direction, ordered the archi- 
tect to change the original plans of the building, 
so as to remove the halls of Congress from the 
western fronts to the center of the wings. This 
necessarily involved the construction ofadditional 
| foundations at vast expense, and of an indefinite 
delay in the completion of the work. He also 
ordered the introduction into the plans of four 
grand stairways, to be constructed of fancy pol- 
ished marble, and also the construction of a mar- 
ble corridor,extending through the southern wing; 
and other material and expensive changes were 
ordered. So that it appears, from an estimate sub- 
mitted to Congress in 1856, the total cost of the 
building was estimated at $5,510,000, of which 
$2,675,000 had then been appropriated, requiring 
$2,835,000 still to be appropriated in order to com- 
plete the work upon the changed plans—the mil- 
itary plans, the Jefferson Davis plans. But instead 
of this sum being sufficient, there have been ap- 
propriated $3,606,000, or $771,000 more than this 
estimate, and to which there must be added at 
least $1,000,000 more, in order to bring the work 
to completion, 

The architect’s original estimate, made before 
the work was commenced, and with the qualifi- 
cation that it was not to be finished more expen- 
sively than the old Capitol, was, as I have already 
stated, $2,675,000. ‘The new estimate under the 
War Department, after the contracts had been 
made and the work partly executed, was the sum 
of $2,835,000 in addition to the original estimates. 
The appropriations already made exceed this sum 
by $771,000, and adding $1,000,000 more, which 
will be required to bring the bilding to completion, 
its cost will exceed the estimate of the War De- 
partment by $1,771,000, making the total cost of 
the building when completed $7,281,000 which is 
an excess over the original estimate upon the plan 
of the Department of the Interior of $4,605,000. 
in making these computations, let me remark that 
1 omit Sums or fractions of less than $1,000, as 
they do not materially affect the result in the com- 
| patation ofmillions. There have been appropriated 
| for the Capitol extension, from time to time, the 
| following sums: September 30, 1850, as | have 
|| already. said, $100,000; April 4, 1852, $500,000; 








| 


} 
' 


| 1853, $400,000; 1854, $600,000; 1855, $750,000; 
| 1856, $325,000; 1857, $750,000; 1858, $900,000; 


| 1859, $750,000 at one time, and again, on the 3d 








1862. 








of March of that year, $400,000; May 24, 1860, 
$3,700 for some specific purfose, and in addition 
to that on June 25, $552,421 74; March 2, 1861, 
$250,000; making an aggregate of appropria- 
tions already made for the Capitol extension of 
$6,281,124 74, of which there are remaining now 
unex pended something over $300,000. 
Mr.COLLAMER. Doesthatinclude the dome? 
Mr. FOOT. ‘That does not inelude the dome. 


Adding $1,000,000 to this amount, it makes | 
$7,281,124 74 as the cost for the entire completion | 


of the building. That, let me remark here, is 
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pation, and that nothing now remains to be done || posed transfer be made; let this work be resumed ; 


o- 


except the ornamental parts of the building; 
the question has been asked, will you expend 


|; money upon mere works of art and ornament || 


while the Government is obliged to borrow money 
to pay the poor soldier who ts fighting the battles 
of the country? IT emphatically answer, no! but | 
the question itself is a disingenuous one, and car- 


| ries with ita false assumption. 


entirely exclusive of the dome and exclusive of | 


the extension and improvements of the public | 


grounds around the building. The estimate of the 


War Department,as I said, was $5,510,000, which | 


|| for the purpose of saving, of protecting, of pre- 


fa || serving what has cost you more than six millions 
is over and above the original estimate of the In- | 


Was an under estimate of at least $1,771,000, and 


terior Department more than four and a half mil- | 


lious of dollars. Aside from all this there have 
been appropriated $700,000 for the new dome, 
about six hundred thousand of which have been 
expended, leaving one hundred thousand yet un- 


expended, and which is sufficient for its comple- | 


tion. It ought now to be finished. The dome is 
suilering as the whole building is suffering in its 
present condition, 
ought to be finished. The iron for it has been cast 
and paid for, and much of it is lying upon the 


As a matter of economy, it | 


ground about the Capitol, rusting, corroding, and | 


consequently deteriorating in strength and value. 


The derrick and machinery for lifting the iron and | 
placing it upon the dome have been erected ata | 
arge expense, an expense of some ou- | 
larg t x f ne thirty thou 


sand dollars, as Lam told. These are made mostly 


of wood work, and, exposed as they are to the | 


influences of the weather, are decaying in conse- 
quence of this exposure, and in one, or two, or 
three years would become unsafe and unfit for use ; 
and new derricks and machinery would have to 
be made, if the work should hereafter be resumed, 
at an expense of at least one third of what it 
would now cost to complete the dome. 

Sir, every consideration of economy, every con- 
sideration of protection to this building, every 
consideration of expediency requires that it should 
be completed, and that it should be done now. 


To let these works remain in their present con- || to call up the special order. 


dition is, in my judgment, to say the least of it, 
the most inexcusable, needless, and extravagant 
waste and destruction of property. 
shall we allow this great and expensive work to 
remain untouched in its present condition? Why 


Sir, why | 


shall we suffer it to go to ruin as it is fast doing | 


in many portions of the interior of the building : 
Why not finish it up, at any rate so far as to pro- 
tect and preserve what has cost this Government 
already by far too much? Why not do it now? 
Whiat is the argument againstit?) What reason 
is assigned for postponing it, and, perhaps, for 
years tocome? {t has been said in answer that 
while the Government is so deeply in debt, and 
borrowing money to carry on the war, it ought 
not to be expending money upon works of this 
kind. Sir, this is no answer at all against the 
expenditure of a comparatively small amount, a 


few thousands, oreven afew hundred of thousands | 
of dollars, when it is necessary to do it in order | 


to complete a structure which has cost you six or 
seven millions of dollars, and with a view to pre- 
vent it from going to ruin. Besides, if this work 
is not to be resumed until the country is out of 
the war, and out of the war debt, it will not be 
resumed for twenty years tocome. If itis not 
to be resumed now, becausc, and by reason of the 
country being deeply in debt, the same reason 
will apply with equal pertinency, and with equal 
force, ten years hence as it does this morning. 
No, sir; our true economy is to go on, and com- 
plete this work, so far forth, at least, as may be 
necessary for its protection and preservation; and 
we are as well able to do it at this time as we shall 
be ten years hence, and as we can do it now at 
less than one half the cost of it. 

Now, | ask the Senator from Maine, does he 
propose to allow this building to remain in its 

resent situation for ten years to come? If so, I 
fixes only to say that at that time it will hardly 
be worth finishing or hardly worth repairing. At 
al] events, it will cost more ten years hence to re- 
pair the damage to the building than it will cost 
now to finish the work. 

It has been said also that this building has been 
fully completed for all purposes of use and occu- 
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| upon ornamental fresco painting upon the walls 


not with entire sincerity, when at this very time | 
|| the Government is employing an artist upon a dec- | 


Sir, it is not proposed to expend money—not 
a dollar—upon mere works of art and ornament. 
We have had quite too much of gaudy decoration | 
upon this building already. It is proposed to ex- 
pend money now only for the purpose of saving | 
money. Itis proposed toexpend money now only 


of dollars. The objection implied by this inquiry, 
let me say, comes with an ill grace, and, I fear, 


orative painting on the wall at the head of one of 
the stairways In the southern wing at a cost of 
$25,000, by contract, as I am informed, to be fol- 
lowed by three others, of like character, and each 
of them at the same cost; and while the Govern- 
ment—as has been already remarked by the Sen- | 
ator from New Hampshire—is employing artists 


of the dark passage ways below ‘us, where it can- 
not be seen, even in the day time, except by gus | 
light. While this sortof expenditure is going on 
I have little patience with being told by anybody | 
that we are asking for an expenditure of money 


| upon works of ornament, when we are asking 


| This is the dictate of common prudence and of 


| having expired, it is now the duty of the Chair || of the Army in being putin charge of a few build- 


only for an expenditure of money for the preser- 
vation of this costly building. It is somebody else 
that is expending money for mere works of art 
and ornament. Sir, let this kind of expenditure, 
let these works of art and decoration be stopped, 
and let the money be appropriated to the more 
substantial and necessary work of the building— 
for its covering, its protection, and preservation, 


common sense, as well as of strict economy. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning hour | 


Mr. FOOT. I will be obliged to my friend from | 
Massachusetts if he will allow me a very short 


i} . . 
and |! let it be carried on so far, at an 


rate, aS to pro- 
tect this building from the injurious effects of its 
present exposed condition; let so much be done, 


| and this costly edifice will be saved from the daily 


| injuries it is sustaining from its exposed condition, 


and which it will eontinue to sustain so long as it 
is left in the state in which it now is; and thou- 
sands and many times tens of thousands of dollars 
will be saved by it. 

I repeat, if this work is ever to be done, it can- 
not be done too quickly. If it isever to be done, 
it ought to be done now; it has been neglected 
already quite too long. Mr. President, this na- 
tional Capitol of ours, in its present condition, 
instead of being the boast and the pride of the 
country, instead of being an ornamentand a credit 
to the country, stands to-day, after twelve years, 
an unfinished and an unsightly pile; at once a testi- 
mony and a confession, a humiliating confession, 
to the country and to the world, of a national 
weakness and imbecility, of a national impover- 
ishment and bankruptey, which, for the credit of 
my country, lam not ready to admit,and which, 
for the honor of my country, | am not willing to 
acknowledge. Sir, we are strong enough yet, 
thank God, to put down this rebellion and to put 
up this our Capitol at the same time. And when 
the rebellion shall have been suppressed—as sup- 
pressed it soon will be; when thie war shall have 


| been terminated—as terminated it soon will be; 


and when this Union of ours shall have been re- 
stored—as restored it soon will be; it will furnish 


| a fitting and appropriate occasion to celebrate that 


welcome event by crowning the American Capitol 
with the statue of the Goddess of Freedom. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Ihave but one word to 
say. I can have very little hope of defeating this 


| proposition in the very face of the eloquence of 


| Senator was rather of a 


| and all that. 


say on this question. || 


Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. 


Certainly. | 
Mr. FOOT. 


lL will remark here in passing, 


| Mr. President, that the work upon the Treasury 





| 


building has not been suspended on account of 
the war, but is being carried on now. Why may | 
not the work on this building be carried on as 
well? That work has never been placed under a 
military superintendency, but is carried on under 
the direction of the Government architect, Mr. | 


Young; and ! undertake to say here, that that || 


building, in point of convenience, in point of taste, | 
in point of architectural beauty and clegance, and 
also in point of cost, will compare most favorably 
with this one. I will say, too, that the necessity 
for carrying on the work on the national Capitol 
is as urgent and more so than upon the Treasury 
building. Upon this, however, I have nothing | 
more to say. | 
I will say here, Mr. President, that I have good 
reason to believe that the Secretary of War would 
be quite pleased to be relieved from the charge 
and responsibility of this work. I have no reason 
to doubt that General Meigs himself would not 
be unwilling to be relieved from it. Both of these | 
gentlemen have other duties enough to engage all 


my friend from Vermontand my friend from New 
Hampshire, although the eloquence of the latter 
yeculiar character. It 
was the old story about military superintendence 
That 1 do not care anything about 
atall. I take no interest in it. I never felt, and 
do not now feel, alarmed at these encroachments 


| ings. I thought that was very good ponpegee 
for them if they had nothing else to do.’ I shall 


| not attempt to answer any part of the argument 
time, for I desire to conclude what I may have to || 


made with reference to that. I rose, in the first 
place, simply to say, that ifthe Senate is disposed, 
in the present condition of the country, to spend 
$1,500,000 in finishing this Capitel, with all the 
difficulty that we have to raise money for our 
immediate necessities; if they are disposed to do 
that, and to take it out of the tax we are levying 
upon everybody’s production, so be it; | shall 
have done my duty in voting against it. 

Now, sir, ldo not want to be misrepresented. 
I stated in the beginning that I was perfectly ready 
to make any appropriation that might be neces- 
sary to protect the building, no matter what itis, 


| to prevent this effect of the weather upon it; and 


a very small sum of money comparatively could 
accomplish that purpose. Certainly forty or fifty 
thousand dollars would be ample; I believe $20,000 
would. But the question is—and that is involved 


| in this proposition, and I do not want the Senate 


to lose sight of it; my friend from Vermont admits 


| it—whether we shall go on and spend the remain- 
| ing $1,500,000 which are requisite to complete the 


their time and attention; duties which directly and I} 


more appropriately pertain to their official posi- | 
tions. Besides, they will still be left in charge of | 
the Washington aqueduct and of the Genera] Post 
Office building, works which involve an expendi- 
ture of eight or ten millions of dollars. 

Mr. HALE. And the Treasury. 

Mr. FOOT. The Treasury is not under the 
War Department. 

Why, then, shall we insist 7 


n keeping this 
building under the charge of the 


ar Department, 


can receive no attention whateverf Certainly | 
cannot possibly conceive why, unless it be to sub- 
serve some purpose of personal ambition at the 
sacrifice of the public interest. But I will impute 
so unworthy a motive to no man. Let the pro- | 


building, to pet up the pillars, &c., at the present 
time? If the Senate are disposed to do it, in the 


| face of what they know with reference to the 


finances of the country, so be it. I will vote with 
pleasure for an appropriation to protect the build- 
ing to any amount that may be necessary, if the 
committee will confine itself to that; but | am not 
willing to give my assent at the present time to 
complete all the outside, to put up these elegant 
pillars, when we have so much difficulty in meet- 
ing our claims from day to day, and when our 
soldiers to-day are not puidand many of them can- 
not get any money. I think it would not look 
well. I think we can afford to sit in a building 
the outside of which is a little rough; and in my 


g | judgment, it is noImputation on the Congress of 
where it never properly belonged, ané where it || 


the United States, in the present crisis, that it 


| chooses to dispense for a little while with outside 


ornament, and look out for the absolute necessi- 
ties of the day for a year or two longer, more or 


less. That is my opinion, sir; and having ex- 


pressed that opinion, it is all I have to say. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to submit an amend- | 
ment to enable me to vote for the resolution: 


be expended upon the Capitol antil authorized by Congress, 
except «o much as is necessary to protectthe building from | 
injury by the elements, and to complete the dome. 


I will saya single word in regard to the matter. 
I think the building should be transferred from 
the charge of the War Department to the Interior | 


Department, because General Meigs, who has | 
had charge of the building, ts now fully occupied, | 
and cannot pay any attention to the subject. It | 


therefore ought to be placed in the charge of some | 
other officer. But, at the same time, I do not 
think that any more money ought to be expended 
than simply to preserve the buildings from the 
elements, and to complete thedome. The dome 
is in so advanced a condition that it would be safe 
and wise economy to complete it. In regard to | 
other parts of the building, especially the outer | 
portions of the building, they ought to be com- | 
pleted to preserve the building. I think beyond | 
that, we ought to waitat least until further events 

develop themselves. 

The VICEPRESIDENT. The question ison | 
agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Sen- | 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. FOOT. I have no objection to the limita- | 
tion proposed by that proviso 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now 
ison ordering the joint resolution to be engrossed 
for a third reading; and on that question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. The bill in its present | 
shape is not so much open to the objection | 
stated; but as | am opposed to the transfer, I will 
vote ** nay,’ 

‘The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 34, nays 3; as follows: 

Y EAS—Measrs. Anthony, Browning, Carlile, Clark, Col- 
lamer, Cowan, Davis, Dixon, Doolittle, Foot, Hale, Harian, | 
Harris, Henderson, Howard, Howe, Kennedy, King, Lane | 
oft Indiana, Latham, Morrill, Pomeroy, Powell, Saulsbury, 


Sherman, Simmons, Stark, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, 


Wilmot, Wilson of Massachusetts, Wilson of Missouri, and 
Wright—34. 


NAYS—Messrs. Fessenden, Grimes, and Lane of Kan- 
eas 3 





So the joint resolution was ordered to be en- 


grossed fora third reading. It was read the third || 
time, and passed, | 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. Monrrts, Chief Clerk, announced that the || 
House had passed the bill of the Senate (No. 244) || 
to provide for the equitable settlement of the ac- |) 
counts of the officers and crews of the frigate | 
Congress and other vessels, with amendments, in || 
which the concurrence of the Senate was requested. 

Mr. HALE. Let that be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Morriti 
in the chair.) It will be so referred. 


RECIPROCITY TREATY. | 
Mr. HOWE submitted the following resolu- || 


: ~ j 
tion; which was considered by unanimous con- | 
sent, and agreed to: | 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treusury be re- 
quested to communicate to the Senate a statement of the 
quantity and value of the different articles of merchandise 
imported into the United States from the British North 
American colonies during the fiscal years ending on the 30th 
of June, 1859 and 1860, under the treaty 6f reciprocity con- 
cluded with Great Britain on the Sth day of June, 1854. 


SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The special order 
! 





of the day, being the bill (S. No. 108) for the re- 
lease of certain persons held to service or labor in | 
the District of Columbia, is now before the Sen- 


| 
floor. 1] 
Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. Mr. Pres- | 
ident, the first Congress under the Constitution of 
the United States was summoned to the consid- | 
eration of questions of transcendant importance, | 
which excited the profound interest of the nation | 
and of the statesmen of that age. Hildreth, in || 
his History of the United States, tells us that * of || 
ail the questions discussed at this session, none || 
produced so much excitement as one started to- |/ 
wards the close of it, respecting the permanent | 
seat of the Federal Government.”’ The eastern | 


THE CONG 





|| States would have been content to retain the 


| of Government in the city of New York, where | 
Provided, That no money heretofore appropriated shall || 


| the House of Representatives, after taking the 
} 


| of the new Republic on soil polluted by the foot- 


| Government. 


|| the District of Columbia. Instead of providing | 


| the government of the capital of a Christian na- | 
| tion, Congress enacted, in 1801, that the laws of | 


| House of Representatives, reported that ‘in this | 


_ to all the legal provisions applicable to that class 
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the Continental Congress had established it; but 
Pennsylvania sought to win it back to Philadel- 


phia; and Maryland, Virginia, and the Carolinas | 


sought to fix it on the banks of the Potomac. The 


Virginia would never have ratified the Constitu- | 
tion.”’ 


The House bill, locating the capital on the Sus- 


seat of government in a district ten miles square 
adjoining Philadelphia, failed through the grow- 
ing opposition and manifest dissatisfaction of the 
men of the South. Thus the Congress of 1789 
was stirred to its profoundest depths by the ab- 
sorbing question whether the national capital 


should be located on the banks of the Delaware, || Washington, who shall not be able to establish his or her 


| title to freedom, shall be committed to the jail of the county 


the Susquehanna, or the Potomac. These con- 
flicting claims of sections and of interests defeated | 
in 1789 all propositions for the location of the seat 
of the national capital; but at the next session, 
in 1790, a bargain, a compromise, was consum- 


mated between the advocates of the assumption of || 
the State debts, under the lead of Hamilton and || 


Morris, and a few members of Virginia, by which 


yeas and nays thirteen times, determined, by a 
vote of thirty-two to twenty-nine, to locate the 
permanent capital of the Republic on the banks 
of the Potomac. This victory over the North, | 
won by the skill and determination of the states- | 
men of the South, placed the permanent capital 


steps of bondmen. This carly victory of the lead- 
ers of southern sentiment and opinion has cast its 
malign influences over the policy of the national 
Here, for two generations, the 
statesmen of republican and Christian America 
have been surrounded by an atmosphere tainted 
by the breath of the slave, and by the blinding and 
perverting influences of the social life of slavehold- 
ing society. 

The Constitution gave Congress the ** power | 
to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases what- 
soever,’’ over this ceded ten miles square we call 


a code of humane, equal, and uniform laws for | 


Maryland and Virginia, asthey then stood, should | 
be in force on the north and south sides of the Po- | 
tomac. By this act the inhuman and barbarous, | 
the indecent and vulgar colonial slave codes of | 
Maryland and Virginia became the laws of repub- | 
lican America for the government of its chosen | 
capital. By this act of national legislation the | 

j 





| people of Christian America began the first year 


of the nineteenth century by accepting, reaffirm- 
ing, and reénacting for the government of their | 


capital, the colonial legislation, enacted for the || 
d hordes of Africa, which i 


government of the wil 
the colonial and commercial policy of England | 
forced upon Maryland and Virginia. 

The national Government, by reénacting the 
slave codes of the ceding States for the govern- 
ment of the ceded territory, accepted as its creed | 
the wicked dogma that color in the national cap- | 
ital is presumptive evidence of slavery. In 1827 | 
the Committee for the District of Columbia, in the 


District, as in all slaveholding States in the Union, | 
the legal eroremenen is, that persons of color | 
going at large withoutany evidences of their free- | 
dom are absconding slaves, and prima facie liable 


of persons.”’ The committee state that, in that 
part of the District ceded by Virginia, ‘‘ a free 
negro may be arrested and put in jail for three | 
months on suspicion of being a fugitive; he is 
then to be hired out to pay his jail fees; and if 
he does not prove his freedom within twelve 
months he is to be sold as a slave.”’ In the ter- | 
ritory ceded by Maryland, the committee say that | 
«ey 

if a free man of color should be apprehended as | 
a runaway, he is subjected to the payment of all | 
fines and rewards given by law for apprehending | 
runaways, and upon failure to make such pay- | 


| 





j 
seat || 


quehanna, amended by the Senate so as to fix the | 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
t} 


| 


| 


| poration of Washington, not content with this 











ment is liable to be sold asaslave.’’ *‘ The legal 
presumption ’’ that pé@rsons of color are “ abscond- 
ing slaves;’’ that, if arrested as runaways, they 
are ‘subjected to the payment of all fines and 
rewards given by law for apprehending runa- 


r he || ways;’’ that, failing to pay such “fines and re- 
members of the East, supported by Pennsylvania, || 


hoping to conciliate the dissatisfied members of |) 
the South, proposed to fix the permanent seat of || 
Government on the Susquehanna, but the propo- || 
sition was sternly and violently opposed; and |) 
they were told by even the moderate Madison, || 
that ‘* if that day’s proceedings had been foreseen, |! 


wards,’’ they are ‘liable to be sold as slaves,” 
are the recognized doctrines in the national cap- 
ital of this democratic Republic. For two gen- 
erations has Christian America recognized in her 
capital the wicked and guilty dogma that color is 
legal presumption that man, whom God made, 
and for whom Christ died, walking the earth in 
the pride of conscious manhood, is an ‘‘ abscond- 
ing slave,’’ to be ‘* apprehended as a runaway,” 
** subjected to the payment of fines and rewards,” 
or ** to be sold as a slave to pay jail fees.”’ 
Clothed, Mr. President, with the authority of 
legislation by the national Government, the cor- 


| monstrous legal presumption that color isevidence 


of slavery, enacted on the 3lst of May, 1827, that 
“Every negro and mulatto found residing in the city of 


of Washington as absconding slaves.’’ 


In what age of the world, in what land under 
the whole heavens, can you find any enactment 
of equal atrocity to this iniquitous and profligate 
statute—this ‘* legal presumption’’ that color is 
evidence that man, made in the image of God, is 
an ‘** absconding slave ?”’ 

This monstrous doctrine, abhorrent to every 
manly impulse of the heart, to every Christian 


| sentiment of the soul, to every deduction of hu- 


man reason, which the refined, humane, and Chris- 
tian people of America have upheld for two gen- 
erations, which the corporation of Washington 
enacted into an imperative ordinance, has borne 


| its legitimate fruits of injustice and inhumanity, 


of dishonor and shame. Crimes against man, in 
the name of this abhorred doctrine, have been 
annually perpetrated in this national capital which 


| should make the people of America hang their 
| heads in shame before the nations, and in ubase- 


ment before that Being who keeps watch and ward 
over the humblest of the children of men. Men 
and women of African descent, no matter in what 
State they were born, no matter what rights and 
privileges they possessed under the laws and in- 
stitutions of the States from whence they came, 
have annually been seized, imprisoned, fined, and 
sometimes sold into perpetual servitude. 

This doctrine, that color is presumptive evi- 
dence of slavery—this ordinance, consigning its 
victims to imprisonment, offers a tempting bribe 
to the base, the selfish, the unprincipled, to be- 
come men-stealers and kidnappers. This bribe 
has converted Government officials, justices of 
the peace, constables, and police officers into man- 


| ufacturers of slaves. This bribe has annually 
| filled your jail with its victims, making it the 


workshop where the selfish, the base, the ignoble 
have plied their trade in the souls and bedies of 
men. Hundreds, ay, thousands of men of Afri- 
can descent have been seized, arrested, impris- 
oned, since the District of Columbia became the 
seat of the national capital. In January, 1829, 
the United States marshal, in a letter addressed 
to the Committee of the House of Representatives 
for the District of Columbia, reported that in the 
three years from the Ist of January , 1826, to the Ist 
of January, 1829, one hundred and seventy-nine 
persons in Washington and Georgetown were 
arrested and committed to prison as absconding 
slaves. Of thisnumber, twenty-six proved them- 
selves to be free, and, being fortunate enough to 
pay jail fees, were discharged. Six of these per- 
sons were sentenced by the jailor, without trial, 
and sold as slaves, and the proceeds pocketed by 
the marshal of the United States. My. Miner, of 
Pennsylvania, in a speech in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in 1829, states that ‘‘a black man 
was taken up in August, 1821, and imprisoned as 
a runaway four hundred and five days. In this 
time, vermin, disease, and misery had deprived 
him of the use of his limbs. He was rendered a 
orpee for life, and finally discharged, as no one 
would buy him.’’ More than one thousand of the 
citizens of the District of Columbia, on the 24th 
of March, 1828, in a memorial to Congress, de- 
clared ‘* that it was not alone from the rapacity of 
slave traders that the colored race in this District 
were doomed to suffer; that the laws sanction and 
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direct a procedure unparalleled in glaring injus- 
tice by anything among the Governments of 
Christendom.”’ They state that in the summer 
of 1827— 











« A colored man, who stated that he was entitled tu free- | 


dom, Was taken up as a runaway slave, and lodged in the 
jai! of Washington city. He was advertised; but no one 
appearing to claim him, he was, according to law, put up 
at public auction for the payment of his jail fees, and sold 
as a slave for life! He was purchased by a slave trader, 
who was not required to give security for his remaining in, 
the District, and he was soon after shipped at Alexandria 
for one of the southern States. An attempt was made by 
some benevolent individuals to have the sale postponed 
until his claim to freedom could be investigated; but their 
efforts were unavailing; and thus was a human being sold 
into perpetual bondage, at the capital of the freest Govern- 
ment on earth, without even a pretense of trial or an alle- 
gation of crime.” 


The men of New England, New York, and 


Pennsylvania of that generation were responsible | 


before God for that deed of inhumanity. 


But, sir, we of this age in America are not guilt- | 


less of like enormities. Senators will remember 





that when Congress assembled in December last, | 


we found nearly sixty human beings immured in 
our jail, under the authority of our marshal and 
his officials, as fugitive slaves, and that of this 
number one man, admitted by all to be free, had 
been confined more than six months. Colored 
men of the free States, who have come with north- 
ern regiments to the defense of the national cap- 
ital, have been seized and imprisoned in our jail 
as runaways by constables, and by that race of 


man-stealers, the legitimate offspring of this doc- | 


trine that color is presumptive evidence of sla- 
very. Men who have escaped from the camps of 
armed treason, who have given our military com- 
manders important intelligence of the movements 
of rebel forces, appearing in the streets of Wash- 
ington, are pounced upon, seized, and thrust into 
jail by the creatures who see * slave’? written on 
the forehead of every man through whose veins 
courses a drop of African blood. In this national 
capital lurks a race of official and unofficial man- 
hunters, greedy, active, vigilant, dexterous, ever 
ready, by fulselivod, trickery, or violence, toclutch 


the hapless black man who carries not with him | 


a title-deed to freedom. 
these harpies of the land, more merciless than the 
wreckers of the seas, pounced upon and hurried 
to your jail two men your officers in the field had 
sent to Washington to give important intelligence 
to your generals. For these deeds of inhumanity 
and injustice, the intelligent, patriotic, and Chris- 
tian freemen of America are responsible before 
man and before God! 
sentatives, who now for the first time have the 
power, do not end these crimes against man for- 
ever, the guiltand shame will rest upon our souls, 
and we shall be consigned to the moral indigna- 
tion of Christendom. i 
Justice to a wronged and oppressed race de- 
mands that this corrupt and corrupting doctrine, 
that color is presumptive evidence of slavery in 
the capital of the Republic, shall be condemned, 
disowned, repudiated by the Government of the 
United States. For two generations it has pressed 
with merciless force upon a race who mingled 
their blood with the blood of our fathers on the 
stricken fields of the war of independence. In 
those days of trial, black men, animated by the 
same mighty impulse, fought side by side with 
our fathers to win for America a place among the 
nations. They rallied at the tap of the drum on 
the morning of the 19th of April, 1775, to meet 
the shock of the first battle of the Revolution. 
They poured their unerring shots into the bosom 
of the veteran troops of England as they moved 
up the slopes of Bunker Hill. They met, and 
three times, by their steady valor repulsed, the 
charges of British veterans on the battle-field of 
Rhode Island, which La Fayette pronounced ** the 
best fought battle ofthe Revolution.”? They fought 
and fell by the side of Ledyard, at Fort Griswold. 
They shared in the glorious defense and victory 
of Red Bank, which will live in our history as 
long as the Delaware shall flow by the spot made 
immortal by their valor. They endured with our 
fathers, uncomplainingly, the toils and privations 
of the battle-fie'ds and bivouacks of the seven 
years’ campaigns of the Revolution, from Lexing- 
ton to Yorktown, to found in America a Govern- 
ment which should recognize the rights of human 
nature. For more than sixty years, unmindful 
of their rights and ungrateful for their services in 


Only a few days ago, | 


And if we, their repre- , 
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capital of the nation the wicked and insulting | 


| dogma which writes * slave’’ on the brow of all | 
who inherit their blood. 


Let us of this age hasten 
to atone for this great wrong, by erasing that word 
from the brow of this proscribed race here, and 
making manhood, here at least, forever hereafter 
presumptive evidence of freedom. 


By the act of the 27th of February, 1801, Con- 


gress continued in force in this capital the statute 
of Maryland, enacted in 1717, that— 

“No free negro or mulatto shall be admitted and received 
as good and valid evidence in law, in any matter or thing 
whatsoever, wherein any Christian white person is con- 
cerned.” 

This statute, enacted nearly a hundred and fifty 
years ago, reénacted by Congress on the 27th of 
February, 1801, is the law in the capital of this 
nation, that professes to recognize the sublime 
creed of human equality. This law places the 
property, the liberties, the lives of twelve thousand 
free persons of color in the District of Columbia 
atthe mercy of the avaricious, the violent, and the 





abandoned. It puts in peril the rights of property | 


and of person of every free colored man whose 


| feet shall press the soil of the District of Colum- 


bia. Here the oath of the black man affords no 
protection whatever to his property, to the fruits 
of his toil, to the personal rights of himself, his 
wife, his children, or his race. Greedy avarice 
may withhold from him the fruits of his toil, or 
clutch from him his little acquisitions; the brutal 
may visit upon him, his wife, his children, in- 
sults, indignities, blows; the kidnapper may enter 
his dwelling and steal from his heartlstone his 


| 
loved ones; the assassin may hover on his track, 


imperiling his household; every outrage that the 
depravity of man can visit upon his brother man 
may be perpetrated upon him, upon his family, 
his race; but his oath upon the Evangelists of 
Almighty God, though his name may be written 
in the Book of Life, neither protects him from 


wrong nor punishes the wrong-doer. This Chris- | 
tian nation,in solemn mockery, enacts that the free | 


black men of America shall not bear testimony in 
the judicial tribunals of the District of Columbia. 
Although the black man is thus mute and dumb 
before the judicial tribunals of the capital of Chris- 


tian America, his wrongs we will not have righted | 


here will go up to a higher tribunal, where the oath 
of the proscribed negro is heard, and his story 


| registered by the pen of the recording angel. 


What wrongs, what outrages may not be per- 


petrated upon a race of men where ‘‘ color is legal | 
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presumption of slavery,’’? where they ‘‘may be 


| arrested as absconding slaves,’’ where their oath 


our hour of weakness, we have recognized in the | 


cannot be received as ** good and valid evidence 
in law,’’ where ‘every person seizing and taking 
up runaways shall receive two hundred pounds 


ot tobacco, or the value thereof,’’ where, ‘if any | 


slave strikes a white person, he may, upon the 
oath of the person so struck, have one of his ears 
cropped???’ What wrongs, what outrages may not 


be perpetrated upon a race where, upon * inform- | 
ation to any justice of the peace that any free ne- | 


gro or mulatto is going at large without any visi- 
ble means of subsistence, such justice is required 
to issue his warrant to any constable, directing 
him to apprehend such free negro or mulatto; and 
if such free negro or mulatto shall fail to give se- 


curity for his good behavior, or to leave the State | 


within five days, or if, after leaving the State, he 
shall return again within six months, such justice 


| may commit said free negro or mulatto to the com- 
|| mon jail; and if such offender so committed shall 


| not, within twenty days thereafter, pay his or her 


prison charges, the sheriff, with the approbation 
of any two justices of the peace, may sell such free 


negro or mulatto to serve six calendar months ?”’ 


The wrongs, the outrages, the enormities which | 


the cupidity, the dark passions of the sordid and 


the base have visited for the last sixty years upon 
the unoffending, the helpless, under these laws of | 
| Maryland, reaffirmed by the Congress of the Uni- 


ted States, will never be known until the secrets 
of the last day are revealed. 

Congress, in 1820, gave to the corporation of 
Washington “ power and authority to restrain and 
prohibit the nightly and other disorderly meetings 
of slaves, free negroes, and mulattoes, and to pun- 
ish such slaves by whipping, not exceeding forty 


| stripes, or by imprisonment, not exceeding six 


months for any one offense; and to punish such 
free negroes and mulattoes by penalties, not ex- 


| corporally any colored servantor slave fora 





case of the inability of any free negro or mulatto 
to pay any such penalty and costs thereon, to cause 
him or her to be confined to labor for any time 
not exceeding six calendar months; to prescribe 
the terms and conditions upon which free negroes 
and mulattoes may reside in the city; to —_ 

reach 
of any of their laws ox ordinances;”’ ‘ and to pass 
all laws which shall be deemed necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the powers 
vested by this act in the said corporation.” 


| Ciothed by the Federal Government with this 


power of legislation, the corporation of Washing- 
ton have passed ordinances relating to persons of 
color, bond and free, more oppressive, more in- 
human, more degrading than the colonial black 
code of Maryland, which Congress reaffirmed in 
1801. 

By an ordinance passed on the 3lst of May, 
1827, the corporation of the city of Washington 
enacted that— 

“If any free colored person is found going at large after 
ten o’clock at night without a pass from some respectable 
citizen, he shall be fined not exceeding ten dollars, and 
locked up until morning.” 

This act, often executed upon honest, toiling 
men and women whose callings or duties require 
them to enter the streets after that hour, is profli- 
gate, burdensome, oppressive. Officials, who too 
often look upon the black race as the prey of ava- 
rice and passion, under color of this enactment, 
seize their victims going to or returning from their 
lawful callings. Since I have held a seat in the 
Senate | have known colored men, trusted and 
employed by the Government, while quietly has- 
tening to their homes after ten o’clock from their 
duties in.the public service, to be arrested under 
color of this ordinance. An ordinance so oppres- 
sive, so barbarous should be annulled by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 
~ On the 29th of October, 1836, the corporation 


_ of the city of Washington enacted that— 


‘Free colored persons must exhibit to the Mayor satis- 
factory evidence of his or her titie to freedom, and enter 
into bond with five good and sufficientsureties, in the peu 
alty of $1,000, for the good and orderly conduct of his or 
her eutire tamily, the bond to be renewed every year; and 
on failure so to do, may be fined twenty dollars, and seut to 
the workhouse.”’ 


A statute like this, which requires every free 


colored person to furnish the Mayor of the city 


of Washington evidence of his or her title to free- 
dom, and to give bonds annually for his or her 
orderly conduct, and failing so to do, to be sent 
to the workhouse, places ten thousand free per- 


| sons of color at the mercy of the corporation of- 


ficials of this city, who may exercise, under color 
of this law, the most oppressive acts of petty 
tyranny. 

On the 29th of October, 1836, the corporation 


| of the city of Washington, under the authority 


conferred upon it by the Government of the Uni- 
ted States, enacted that— 


** All secret or private meetings or assemblages whatso 
ever, and all meetings for religious worship beyond the hour 
of ten at night, of free‘negroes, mulattoes, or slaves, are de 
clared to be unlawful; and any colored person or persons 
found at such assemblages or meetings, or Who may con- 
tinue at any religious meeting after ten o’clock at night, 
shall for each offense pay the sum of five dollars; and in 
the event of any such meeting or assemblage, it shall be the 
duty of any police constable to enter the house where such 
assemblage is held aud employ all lawful means immedi 


; ately to disperse the same; and in case any police consta 


ceeding twenty dollars for any one offense, and in I 


| ble, after full notice and knowledge of such meeting, shall 


neglect or refuse to execute the duty hereby required, he 
shall forfeit and pay the sum of fifty dollars, and be incea- 
pable of holding any office of power or trust under the cor 
poration for one year thereafter.” 

The Christian men of New England, of the cen- 
tral States, of the West, must not forget that they 
are not free from responsibility for the existence, 
in their national capital, of a statute which imposes 
a fine of five dollars upon Christian men and wo- 
men who may be found in & religious meeting after 
the hour of ten o’clock at night; that in the capital 
of this Christian Republic it is made the duty of 
police constables, under penalties of fine and dis- 
franchisement, to enter a religious meeting after 
the hour of ten et night and disperse Christian men 
and ‘women listening to the story of salvation, or 
offering up to Him who made the humblest of the 
race in His own image, the praises and gratitude 
of contrite hearts. 

On the 28th of July, 1831, the corporation of 
the city of Washington passed an ordinance ** em- 
powering the Mayor to grant any person u license 
to trade and traffic in slaves for the sum of $400.”’ 
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"Shis ordinance legalized in the national capital the 
revolting slave trade which had dishonored the 


rrand jury of Alexandria as early as 1802 had pre- 
ented these * dealers in the persons of our fellow- 
men, whoexposed their victims loaded with chains 
in the publi ”? In 1816, Judge Morell, of 
the circuit court of the United States, in his charge 
to the erand jury, declared that * the frequency 
with which the streets ofthe city had been crowded 
with manacled captives, sometimes on the Sab- 
ith, could not fail to shock the feelings of all 
humane persons.’ John Randolph, in the same 
year denounced this traffic in slaves *‘ as inhuman 
and illegal.’? The Alexandria Gazette, in 1827, 
denounced this “traffic which filled the streets 
not unfrequently by men, women, and children, 
handcuffed and chained together.’’ In 1828, more 
than one thousand of the citizens of the District 
of Columbia implore d Congress ** to suppress a 
traffic disgracing and demoralizing in its effects;’’ 
and in 1829, the grand jury of Washington made 
a communication to Congress in which they de- 
clared that ** the whole community would be grat- 
ified by the interference of Congress for the sup- 
pression of these receptacles and the exclusion of 
this disgusting traffic from the District.’’ The 
Washington Spectator, in 1830, indignantly de- 
nounced the ** processions so often seen in fhe 
streets of Washington, of human beings hand- 
cuffed in pairs or chained in couples,’’ wending 
their way to the slave ships which were to bear 
them to the distant South. Yet this traffic, de- 
nouneed by judges and grand jurors, citizens and 
presses, was legalized in 1831 by the corporation 
of the city of Washington; and Williams, Birch, 
Neal, Kephart, Richards, Franklin, and Amfield 


streets. 


District of Columbia from the day it had been | 
selected nis the seat of Federal Government. The 


polluted the capital of the nation with this brutal- | 


izing traffic, under the sanction of law, until it was 
made illegal by the legislation of 1850. 

The corporation of the city of Washington, 
from $829 to 1841, enacted cruel and brutal laws 
for the punishment of slaves within the limits of 
the city. I quote from these brutal and bloody 
laws these enactments: 


‘ftasiave break a street lamp, he shall be punished by 
Whipping on the bare back.’’ 

“if any slave ties a horse to any of the trees on any of 
the public grounds in the city of Washington, he shall be 
punished by whipping on the bare back.”’ 

* Ttany slave willfully injures any dwelling-house, or any 
of the appendages thereof, he or she shall be punished by 
whipping on his or ber bare back, not exceeding thirty-nine 
siripes.’’ 

Auy slave offending against any of the laws regulating 
the public markets, shall be punished with not less than 
five nor more than twenty lashes on his or her bare back.”’ 

* Tf any siave sets on fire in any open ground or lot any 


straw or shavings, between the setting and the rising of the | 


ua, Whereby a false alarm of fire may be created, he shall 
whipped, not exceeding thirty-nine lashes.”’ 
‘if any slave sets off any fire crackers within one bun 
dred yards of any dwetling-house, he shall be punished by 
whipping, not exceeding thirty-nine stripes.”’ 


Do Senators believe that there can be found in | 


the laws and ordinances of any Christian nation 
on the globe enactments so brutal, degrading, in- 
human,indecent? Itis time these bloody statutes 
for lashing men and lashing women should be 
obliterated from the laws and ordinances of the 
capital cily of the Republic. 

The acts of Congress of March 3, 1805, and 
March 3, 1809, confirmed to the corporation of 
Georgetown all the rights, powers, and privileges 
theretofore granted to the corporation by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Maryland, among which was 
the power to ** pass, make, and ordain all laws 
necessary to take up, fine, imprison, or punish 
any and all vagrants, loose and disorderly per- 
sons, free negroes, and persons having no visible 
means of support.’? Under this authority of Con- 
gress the corporation of Georgetown enacted that 
every free black or mulatto person who skould 
come to Georgetown to reside should exhibit to 
the mayor satisfactory evidence of freedom, and 
enter into bonds for good conduct. On the 22d 
of August, 1845, the corporation of Georgetown 
passed an ordinance prohibiting, under the pen- 
alty of thirty-nine lashes for slaves and thirty 
days’ imprisonment for free colored persons, all 
assemblages by day or night of black or colored 
persons, except religious meetings, conducted by 
white men and terminated before half past nine | 
o’clock at night. From 1827 to 1845, while sla- 
very in America was in the zenith of its power, 
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many ordinances hard}y less brutal, degrading, 
and indecent than the statutes of the metropolis 
of the Republic. These colonial statutes of Mary- 
land, reaffirmed by Congress in 1801, these ordi- 


| nances of Washington and Georgetown, sanc- 


tioned in advance by the authority of the Federal 
Government, stand this day unrepealed. Such 


| laws and ordinances should not be permitted 


of those monstrous enactments. 


longer to insult the reason, pervert the moral sense, 
or offend the taste of the people of America. Any 
people mindful of the decencies of life would not 
longer permit such enactments to linger before the 
eye of civilized man, Slavery is the prolific mother 
sid slavery dis- 
appear from the District of Columbia, and it will 
take along with it this whole brood of brutal, vul- 
var, and indecent statutes. 

In spite, however, of these oppressive and cruel 
enactments which have pressed with merciless 
force upon the black race, bond and free, slavery, 
for more than half a century has grown weaker, 
and the free colored stronger, at every decade. 
Within the last half century, the free colored pop- 
ulation of the District of Columbia has increased 
from four to twelve thousand. In spite of the de- 
grading influences of oppressive statutes, and a 
perverted public sentiment, this free colored pop- 
ulation, as it has increased in numbers has in- 
creased also in property, in churches, schools, and 
all the means of social, intellectual, and moral de- 
velopment. This despised race, upon which we 


| are wont to look down with emotions of pity if 


notofcontemptor of hate, are industrious and law- 
abiding, loyal to the Government and its institu- 
tions. ‘To-day the free colored men of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia possess hundreds of thousands 
of dollars of property, the fruits of years of hon- 
est toil; they have twelve churches, costing some 
seventy-five thousand dollars, and eight schools 
for the instruction of their children. They are 
compelled to pay for the support of public schools 
for the instruction of the white children from 
which their own children are excluded by law, 
custom, and public opinion. Some of these free 
colored men are distinguished for intelligence, 
business capacity, and the virtues that grace and 


adorn men of every race. Some of these men have | 
in possession considerable property, real and per- | 


sonal. If Senaters will go to the office of this city 
where deeds are recorded, they will find there re- 


| corded a mortgage deed, dated the 30th of January, 


| by two Senators of the United States, and their 


wives. One of those Senators, signing a mortgage 
deed to secure to a colored man of this District a 


| loan of $12,000, is a member of the Senate to-day, 


the other now sleeps on the shores of Lake Michi- 
gan, in the city and State of his adoption. 

This bill proposes to strike the chains from the 
limbs of three thousand bondmen in the District 
of Columbia, to erase the word *slave’’ from 
their foreheads, to convert them from personal 
chattels into free men, to lift them from the degra- 
dation of personal servitude to the dignity and re- 


sponsibilities of manhood, to place them in the | 


ranks of free colored men, to perform with them 
the duties and bear with them the responsibilities 
of life. This bill, if itshall become law, will sim- 
ply take three thousand men from humiliating and 
degrading servitude and add them to the twelve 
thousand free colored men of this District, to be 
absorbed in that mass of industrious and law- 
abiding population. The passage of this bill by 
the Congress of the United States will not, can- 


| talk about!’’ 
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by the deeds of cruelty perpetrated in their na- 
tional capital, would stand justified in the forum 
of nations if they should smite the fetter from the 
bondman, regardless of the desires or interests of 
the master. With generous magnanimity this 
bill tenders compensation to the master out of the 
earnings of the toiling freemen of America. In 
the present condition of the country the proposed 
compensation is full, ample, equitable. 

But the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Davis} 
raises his warning voice against the passage of 
this measure of justice and beneficence. He as- 
sumes to speak like one having authority. He is 
positive, dogmatic, emphatic, and prophetic. He 
repeatedly assured the Senate that he gave utter- 
ance to what he knew, that his warnings and pre- 
dictions were infallible prophecies. The Senator 
predicted in excited, if not angry tones, that the 
passage of this bill, giving freedom to three thou- 
sand bondmen, will bring into this District beg- 
gary and crime, that the “ liberated negroes will 
become a sore,a burden, and a charge;”’ that 
they ** will be criminals;’’ that ‘‘ they will become 
paupers;”’ that ** they will be engaged in crimes 
and petty misdemeanors;’’ that ‘* they will be- 
come a ent and a pest upon this society.” The 
Senator emphatically declared ‘1 know what [ 
‘*] speak from what | know!” 
Assured, confident, defiant, the Senator asserts 
that ‘*a negro’s idea of freedom is freedom from 
work;”’ that after they acquire their freedom 
they become ‘ lazy,’’ *‘ indolent,”’ * thriftless,”’ 
‘* worthless,’’ ‘* inefficient,”’ ‘* vicious,’’ ** vaga- 
bonds.”’ 

The Senator from Kentucky, who speaks with 


| so much assurance, may have the right to speak 


in these terms of emancipated slaves in Kentucky; 
but he has no authority so to speak of the twelve 
thousand free colored men of the District of Co- 
lumbia. One sixth part of the population of this 
Districtare free persons ofcolor. Under the weight 
of oppressive laws and a public opinion poisoned 
by slavery, they have by theirindustry, their obe- 
dience to law, their kindly charities to each other, 
established a character above such reproaches as 


| the Senator from Kentucky applies to emancipated 


| not, disturb for a moment the peace, the order, the | 


| throbbing with gratitude to God for inspiring the || 


security of society. Its passage will excite in the 
bosoms of the enfranchised not wrath nor hatred 
nor revenge, but love, joy, and gratitude. These 


enfranchised bondmen will be welcomed by the | 


free colored population with bounding hearts, 


nation with the justice and the courage to strike | 
the chains from the limbs of their neighbors, | 
friends, relatives, brothers, and lifting from their | 


own shoulders the burdens imposed upon them 


by the necessities, the passions, and the pride of 
slaveholding society. 


This bill, to give liberty to the bondman, deals | 
| justly, ay, generously, by the master. The || 


American people, whose moral sense has been 


| outraged by slavery and the black codes enacted 


in the interests of slavery in the District of Co- 


the corporation of the city of Georgetown passed | lymbia, whose fame has been soiled and dimmed 


bondmen. Asa class, the free colored people of 
this District are not worthless, vicious, thriftless, 
indolent, vagabonds, criminals, paupers, nor are 
they a charge and a pest upon this society. The 


| Senator from Kentucky, sir, has no right to apply 
1858, in favor of Alfred Lee, a colored man of || 
this District, to secure a debt of $12,000, signed || 


to them these disparaging epithets. Do they not 
support themselves by their industry and thrift? 
Do they not support their own churches? Do 
they not support their own schools? Do they not 
also support schools for the education of white 
children, from which their own are excluded? Do 
they not care for their sick and their dying? Do 
they not bury their dead free of public charge? 


| What right, then, has the Senator from Kentucky 


to come into this Chamber and attempt to deter us 


| from anes this act of emancipation, by cast- 


ing undeserved reproaches upon the free colored 


| population of the District? ‘Their condition this 
_ day demonstrates the utter absurdity of the doc- 


trines and prophecies so oracularly announced by 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

But the Senator from Kentucky, upon this sim- 
ple proposition to emancipate in the national cap- 
ital three thousand bondmen, with compensation 
to loyal masters, chooses to indulge in the vague 
talk about ‘* aggressive and destructive schemes,”’ 


“unconstitutional policy,’’ the ‘“ horrors of the 


French Revolution,’’ the “ heroic struggle of the 


| peasants of La Vendée,’’ and the ‘deadly re- 
| sistance’’ which the ‘* whole white population of 


the slaveholding States, men, women, and chil- 
dren would make to unconstitutional encroach- 
ments.’? Why, sir, does the Senator indulge in 
such allusions? Have not the American people 
the constitutional right to relieve themselves from 
the guilt and shame of upholding slavery in their 
national capital? Would not the exercise of that 
right be sanctioned by justice, humanity, and re- 
ligion? Does the Senator suppose that we, the or 
resentatives of American freemen, will cowardly 


_ shrink from the performance of the duties of the 


hour before these dogmatic avowals of what the 
men and the women of the slaveholding States 
will do? Sir, I tell the Senator from Kentucky 
that the day has passed by in the Senate of the 
United States for intimidation, threat, or menace, 
from the champions of slavery. 

1 would remind the Senator from Kentucky that 
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the people, whose representatives we are, now re- 


alize in the storms of battle that slavery is, and 
must ever be, the relentless and unappeasable en- 
emy of free institutions in America, of the unity 
and perpetuity of the Republic. Slavery—pervert- 
ing the reason, blinding the conscience, extin- 
guishing the patriotism of vast masses of its sup- 


porters, plunged the nation into the fire and blood | 


of rebellion. The loyal people of America have 
scen hundreds of thousands of brave men aban- 
don their peaceful avocations, leave their quiet 
homes and their loved ones, and follow the flag of 
their country to the field, to do a soldier’s duties, 
and fill, if need be, soldiers’ graves, in defense of 
their periled country; they have seen them fall 


on fields of bloody strife beneath the folds of the | 


national flag; they have seen them suffering, tor- 


tured by wounds or disease, in camps and hos- | 


pitals; they have seen them return home maimed 
by shot or shell, or bowed with disease; they 


have looked with sorrowful hearts upon their | 


passing coffins, and gazed sadly upon their graves 
among their kindred, or in the land of the stranger; 
and they know—yes, sir, they know—thatslavery 


has caused all this blood, disease, agony, and | 


death. Realizingallthis—ay, sir, knowing ail this, 
they are in no temper to listen to the threats or 
menaces of apologists or defenders of the wicked 
and guilty criminal that now stands with uplifted 
hand to strike a death blow to the national life. 
While the brave and loyal men of the Republic 
are facing its shots and shells on the bloody fields, 


their representatives will hardly quail before the | 


frowns and menaces of its champions in these 
Chambers. 

The Senator from Kentucky proposes by his 
amendment to remove from the District, from the 


United States, the persons emancipated under the | 


provisions of this bill. 


He tells us that, ** when- | 


everany power, constitutional or unconstitutional, | 


assumes the responsibility of liberating slaves 
where slaves are numerous, they establish, as in- 


exorably as fate, a conflict between the races that | 
will result in the exile or extermination of the one | 


race or the other.’’ ‘‘ J know it! ’’ exclaims the 


Senator! How does the Senator know it? 
what age and in What country has the emancipa- 


In | 


tion of one race resulted in the extermination of | 
the one race or the other? In whatchapter of the | 
history of the world is such exterminating war- | 


fare recorded? Nearly a quarter of a century ago 


England struck the chains from eight hundred | 


thousand of her West India bondmen. There has 
been no conflict there between the races. Other 


European nations have emancipated their colonial | 
No wars of races have grown out of | 
One sixth part of | 


bondmen. 
those deeds of emancipation. 


the population of the District of Columbia are free | 
colored persons—emancipated slaves or the chil- | 


dren of emancipated slaves. The existence of this 
numerous class of liberated slaves has not here 


established, ‘as inexorably as fate,’’ a conflict | 


between the races. More than one sixth of the 
population of Delaware are free colored persons— 
emancipated slaves, or the descendants of eman- 


cipated slaves. The existence in Delaware of this | 


large class of emancipated slaves has not produced 
a war of races. 
never sought to hunt them like beasts and exterm- 
inate them. One eighth of the population of 
Maryland are free men of African descent. No 
exterminating warfare of races rages on the soil 
of Maryland. No, sir;no! Emancipation does 
not inevitably lead to an exterminating war of 
races. In our country, the enfranchisement of the 
bondman has tended to elevate both races, and has 
been productive of peace, order, and public secu- 
rity. The doctrines so confidently proclaimed by 
the Senator from Kentucky have no basis what- 
ever to rest upon, either in reason or history. 
The Senate, I am sure, will not close the chapters 
of history which record the enfranchisement of 
bondmen, nor will they ignore the results of their 
own experience and observation, under the influ- 
ence of the positive, impassioned, and emphatic 
assertions of the Senator from Kentucky. 

This bill, Mr. President, for the release of per- 
sons held to service or labor in the District of 
Columbia, and the compensation of loyal masters 
from the Treasury of the United States, was pre- 
pared after much reflection and some consultation 
with others. The committees on the District of 
Columbia in both Houses, to whom it was re- 
ferred, have agreed to it, with a few amendments 


The people of Delaware have | 
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| ealeulated to carry out more completely its ori- 


ginal purposes and provisions. 


I trust that the 





\| bill, as it now stands, after the adoption of the 


amendments proposed by the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Morritt] will speedily pass, without any 
material modifications. If it shall become the law 
of the land, it will blot out slavery forever from 
the national capital, transform three thousand 
personal chattels into freemen, obliterate oppres- 
sive, odious, and hateful laws and ordinances, 
which press with merciless force upon persons, 
bond or free, of African descent, and relieve the 
nation from the responsibilities now pressing 
upon it. An act of beneficence like this will be 


hailed and applauded by the nations, sanctified | 


by justice, humanity, and religion, by the ap- 


| proving voice of conscience, and by the blessing 





of Him who bids us break every yoke, undo | 


the heavy burden, and let the oppressed go free.’’ 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, | did not 


design offering any remarks upon this bill, being | 


willing to trust to the greater experience of my 
colleague to do justice to the cause of our State; 


but [ should not acquit myself of a high duty de- || 


volved upon me if | were to suffer this question 
to pass from the Senate with a silent vote. My 
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/ernor, who was elected as an unconditional sup- 


colleague, from his long experience, is more fully | 


competent to discuss the legal questions involved 
in the bill before the Senate. His indisposition, 
however, renders it uncertain when he may be 
able to take the floor; and in view of that consid- 
eration, I will proceed to submit a few views of 
my own upon this question, 


I do not mean to detain the Senate in the vain at- || number of men and any amount of money, can no longer be 


tempt to influence the conclusions to which I feara 


majority of this body have come in favor of this bill, | 
nor to attempt an argument to show the existence | 


of the right of property in slaves. Nor, sir, shall 


porter of the Union, Upon the occasion of his 
inauguration at the seat of government of Mary- 
land, alluding to measures which had been intro- 
duced soon-after this Congress met, he used this 


language: 


“It is not so much the ‘ear of any assistance that seces- 
sion is likely to receive trom abroad, nor the aid and com 
fort which treason at home may convey to it, as the possi 
bility of a treason far more potent for mischief, and which, 
if not suppressed, is calculated to inflict upon the cause of 
the Union the severest blow it has yet encountered. I re- 
ter, of course, to that emancipation policy lately thrust s0 
unexpectedly on popular attention. 

‘The early assurance given to the country by the Presi- 


dent in his inaugural address that he had ‘no purpose di- 


rectly or indirectly to interfere with the institution of sla- 


| veryin the States where it existed ;’ that ‘he had no lawtul 


right nor inclination to do so,’ secured at once the conti 

dence of the people in the purity and patriotism of his in- 
tentions. I rejoice to believe that this confidence is still 
unshaken, and that his whole subsequent course has justly 


| confirmed us in the conviction that he means to conduct 


this war with the single purpose of preserving the nation. 
Congress, too, by the resolution which they adopted with 
such singular unanimity at the late extra session, added 
immensely to the strength of the Union cause by their un- 
qualified assurance that the war should be confined to the 
legitimate purpose of maintaining the supremacy of the 
Constitution and preserving the Union. 

** It will be impossible to convince conservative men that 


| the proposed emancipation of the slaves in the seceded 


States, by force of the Federal arms, has any other aim than 
to make the suecess of these arms subservient to the pur- 


| poses of abolition ; and so considered—if suffered to con- 


I attempt to make an argument to show the dan- || 


gerous consequences and unhappy results which 


| must flow from this and kindred measures now in 
| progress of adoption. These must be apparent to 


every right-minded and candid man, whose judg- 
ment is not warped by prejudice or influenced by 


party considerations. I shall content myself with | 


the simple purpose, in a very few words, of en- 
tering the most solemn protest, in the name of my 
State, against the adoption of this measure which 
I have ever yet made as one of the representatives 
of her sovereignty on this floor. ‘The State of 


Maryland is most deeply interested in the result | 


of this unhappy and unnatural war. All of her |) 
prosperity, present and to come; all of her his- | 


torical renown in the past, connected with her 
bloody struggles for this Union; all of her dignity 
as a State, is involved in the policy by which this 
contest is to be conducted and finally settled. 

In one point of view she is more deeply inter- 
ested ina justsettlement of the great issues of this 
contest than any other State. 
position and small white population preclude the 
possibility of a successful maintenance of or re- 


Her geographical || 


northern States, which at any time might be used | 


to interfere with her local institutions or interests. 
She has no reliance or hope except upon the full 
enforcement of the pledged faith of the Constitu- 
tion. The Constitution faithfully maintained is 
all that Maryland demands. She asks for nothing 
more than a just consideration of her rights as an 
equal in the Government. Through her Senators 
she has expressed herapprehension of the dangers 
which must result *‘ to the future general welfare 


and domestic tranquillity’’ of the country from the | 


adoption of any policy of a sectional character. || 


Through her Legislature she has stated her posi- 


tion to the General Government in deliberate res- | 


olutions, one of which reads thus: 

‘64. Resolved, That the loyalty of the people of Maryland 
to the General Government, established by tie Constitution, 
is untouched by any shade of servility, and they must ever 
regard with extreme jealousy all attempts, from whatever 
quarter, to make the present war for the restoration of the 
Union, the means of interfering with the domestic institu- 


tions of the States; and they solemnly protest against all | 


schemes the object or tendency of which isto excite insur- 


rection among the slaves, declaring the same illegal, and | 


calculated, if put in practice, to produce results too horri- 
ble to contemplate.”” 


Through her Union Governor, elected by thirty | 


thousand majority on the direct issue of Union 


or disunion, the same sentiments have been ex- || 





pressed upon kindred measures bearing on the | 


subject of emancipation. 
of reading to the Senate the views of our Gov- 


I will take the liberty || 


trol to any extent the operations of the Army—it will be 
equally impossible to avoid its blighting effects upon the 
hopetul prospects at present before us. 

“The unanimity with which the northern people have 
rallied around the Constitution, ready to sustain it by any 


counted on when they see that the cause to which these 
efforts have been consecrated is to be perverted to the pur 
pose of a political faction ; while, in the South, on the other 
hand, we must abandon at once the hope to which we 
have hitherto confidently clung, of assistance from thatla 
tent Union element, which undoubtedly there exists, and ts 
only awaiting a Federal power tosetit free. But the power 


| that liberates it must be an unquestionable exercise of con 
| stitutional authority; and the slightest manifestation of a 





purpose to make that authority tributary to the cause of abo- 


| lition would inevitably unite that latent clement at once 
| under the banner of secession.’ 


Mr. President, through these various channels 


| the State of Maryland has given full expression 


of her views upon this question of governmental 
interference with slavery, while at the same time 


| she has expressed her devotion to the Union, and 


her firm purpose to maintain, uphold, and defend 
the Constitution as it was originally made and 
guarantied to the States. But, sir, if this bill 
passes—of which I have now but little doubt—her 
voice on this floor has commanded, I fear, but little 


| respect, and her solemn protests but Jittle consid- 


eration. She is without the power to enforce ob- 
ligations to a compact to which she has ever been 
willing to stand faithful. I earnestly hope I may 
be mistaken in the purposes and power of the ma- 
jority to pass this measure; butif otherwise, then, 
sir, it no longer remains to her, either by argu- 


ment or protest, to obtain her rights as a sover- 
sistance for any policy of her own against the || 
unscrupulous exercise of power by a majority of 


eign State, or just consideration for her dignity 


| or interests as an equal in this Union under the 


Constitution. To show that the faith of this Gov- 
ernment has long been pledged to the States of 
Maryland and Virginia not to interfere with sla- 


| very in this District, | will take the liberty of pre- 


senting to the Senate the views of an able com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives presented 
in 1836, a committee composed of distinguished 
gentlemen from every section of the country. IL 
desire to be allowed to read at some length from 
this report, even at the expense of being consid- 
ered tedious and somewhat prolix, for the reason 
that | have seen nowhere an argument so conclu- 


| sive, so calm and well considered as that to which 


I now refer, as well as of presenting the points of 
this able report, made so long ago, to the view of 
the people of Maryland. The committee was com- 
nosed of Mr. Pinckney of South Carolina, Mr. 
aieee of Ohio, Mr. Pierce of New Hampshire, 
Mr. Hardin of Kentucky, Mr. Jarvis of Majas, 
Mr. Owens of Georgia, Mr. Muhlenberg of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Dromgoole of Virginia, and Mr. 
Turrill of New York. In their report they say: 

“Do the great national objects which were intended to 
be secured to the Federal Government by the cession of the 


territory require such action on the part of Congress?” 
* * * * * * * * * * 


“Can any reason whatever be given for the abolition of 
slavery in this particular District, which does not apply 
with equal force to every other slaveholding section of ihe 
country? Can any cause be shown why the States of Ma- 
ryland and Virginia would have abolished, or would now 
abolish, slavery in this District, had it continued to forma 





rs 
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part of those States respectively, which would not have 
Warranted or produced general abolition throughout those 
Btatee Most unquestionably t ot”? 


I wish the Senate and the country to bear in 
mind that these views were expressed as early as 
1836, before men’s minds and opinions were 
warped by sectional prejudices s or by any violent 
motives of partisanship, 
further to say: 


* Your committee must go further, and express their full 
conviction that any interference by Congress with the pri 
vate interests or rights of the citizens of this District, with 
out their consent, would be a breach of the faith reposed 
in the Federal Government by the States that made the ces 
sion, and as violent an infraction of private rights as it 
would have been if those States themselves, supposing their 
jurisdiction had remained unimpaired over their territory, 
had abolished slavery within those portions of their re 
spective limits, and had continued its existence upon its 
present basis in every other portion of them. And surely 
there is no citizen in any quarter of the country, who has 
the smatiest regard for our laws and institutions, State and 
national, or for equal justice, and an equality of rights and 
privileges among citizens entitled to it, who would attempt 


This report goes on | 


to justify such an outrage on the part of those States. The | 


question then is, are the citizens of the District desirous of 
a change themselves? Has any request or movement been 
made by them that would justify an interference with their 
private rights on the partof Congress? None, whatever!’ 


That is the state of the case to-day. No such 
application has yet been made to Congress. 


** The citizens of the District not only have not solicited 
any action on the part of Congress, but it is well known 
that they carnestly deprecate such action, and regard, with 
abhorrence, the efforts that are made by others, who have 
no interest whatever in the District, to effect it. It is im 
possible, therefore, that any such interference on the part 
of Congress could be justified, or even palliated, on the 
ground that it Was sought or desired by those who are alone 
interested in the subject. If, therefore, Congress were to 
interfere with this description of property against the con- 
sent of the people of the District, your committee feel 
bound to say that it would be as gross a breach of public 
faith, and as outrageous an infraction of private rights, as 
it would have been if such interference had been commit- 
ted by the States of which the District was furmerly a part, 
supposing that it never had been ceded to the United 
States.” * " * * 

*fience your committee believe they have proved, be 
yond the power of contradiction, that an interleréuce by 
Congress with slavery in the District of Columbia would 
be a violation of the public faith—of the faith reposed in 
Congress by the States which ceded the territory to the Fed 
eral Government, so far as the rights and interests of those 
citizens residing within the ceded territory are concerned. 

‘Your committee will now consider this proposition 
with reference to the interests of the States of Maryland 
and Virginia. They were slaveholding States at the time 
they made their cession, aud they are so still. They en- 
tirely surround this District, from which they are only sep 
arated on all sides by imaginary lines. They made the ces 
sion for the great national objects which have been already 
pointed out, and they made it from motives of patriotism 
alone, and without any compensation from the Federal 
Government for the surrender of jurisdiction over com- 
manding positions in both States. ‘The surrender was made 
for purposes deemed sufficiently important by all the origi- 
nal States to be provided for in the Constitution of the Uni 
ted States; and it was made in conformity with that pro 
vision of the Constitution. It is surely unnecessary after 
this statement of facts to undertake to show that those pa- 
triotic States made this cession for purposes of good to the 
Union, and consequently to themselves, and not for pur- 
poses of evil to themselves, and consequently to the Union ; 
and that the Government of the United States accepted 
the cession for the same good, and not for evil purposes.”’ 

. . . * . * * * a * 


* 


“If, then, it can be demonstrated that the abolition of 
slavery in the Districtof Columbia would produce evil, and 
not good. to the States that made the cession, the conclu- 
sion iz inevitabie that such an act on the part of Congress 
would be a.violation of the faith reposed in it by those 
States.”’ * * + *. * * * 

* it only remains under this head to show that Congress 


* + 


| the Constitution to the people of the States is equally se- 
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| fore, do no act affecting property or person, in relation to 


! 








** Your committee have already shown that an interfer- 
ence with slavery in the District of Columbia would involve 
a violation of the public faith, as regards the rights and in- 
terests of the citizens thereof. They recur to this topic, 
however, on account Of its importance, and for the purpose 
of putting it in another ligit, and, as they consider, upon 
unanswerable ground. They are aware that, under the 


Constitution, Congress possesses ‘ exclusive legislation’ .|| 


over the aforesaid District; but the power of legislation 
was given to be exercised for beneficial purposes only, and 
cannot, therefore, be exercised, consistently with public 
faith, for any object that is at war with the great principles 
upon which the Government itself is founded. ‘The Con- 
stitution, to be properly understood, must be taken as a 
whole. Wherevera particular power is granted, the extent 
to which it may be carried can only be interred from other 
provisions by which it may be regulated or restrained. The 
Constitution, while it confers upon Congress exclusive le- 
gislation within this District, does not, and could not con- 
ter unlimited or despotic authority over it. It could confer 
no power contrary to the fundamental principles of the Con- 
stitution itself, and the essential and inalienable rights of 
American citizens.” - ° ° 4 = . 

© The inhabitants of this District are a part of the people 
of the United States. Every right and interest secured by 


cured to the people of the District. Congress can, there- 


this District, which it is prohibited to do in relation to the 
citizens of the States without a direct violation of the pub- 
lic faith. For instance, it is a well-settled constitutional 
principle that ‘ private property shall not be taken for pub- 
lic use without just compensation.’ Now, the true mean- 
ing of this provision obviously is, that private property shall 
be taken only for public use, but shall not be taken, even 
then, without adequate remuneration. It is evident, how- 
ever, in reference to slavery, either that the Government 
would use the slaves or that it would not. If it would use 
them, then they would not be emancipated ; and it would 
be an idle mockery to talk of the freedom of those who 
would only cease to be private, to become public slaves. 
If it would not use them, then how could it be said that 
they were taken for the public use, consistently with the 
provision just recited? But even if they could be taken 
without reference to public use, they could not be taken 
without just compensation. Itis exceedingly questionable, 
however, whether Congress could legally apply the public 
revenue to such an object, even with the consent of the 
owners of the slaves. As to emancipation without their | 
consent, and without just compensation, your committee 
will not stop to consider it. It could not bear examination. 
Honor, humanity, policy, all forbid it. Itis manifest, then, 
from all the considerations herein stated, (and there are 


| others equally forcible that might be urged,) that Congress 


could not abolish slavery in the District of Columbia with- 


| outa violation of the public faith.” . . - 


could not interfere with slavery in the District of Columbia | 


without a violation of the public faith in reference to the 
siaveholding States generally, as well as to the States of 
Virginia and Maryland. The provision in the Constitution 
authorizing Congress to accept the cession of a territory for 
a seat of the Federal Government, and to exercise exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over it, was as general and universal as 
any other provision in that instrument. In its national ob- 
jects all the States were equally interested, and so far as 
there was any danger that the powers of local legislation 
conferred on Congress might interfere with, or injuriously 
affect, the institutions of the various States, each State pos- 
sessed an intercst proportioned to the probable danger to it- 
self. As far as your committee know or believe, however, 
no apprehension of an interference on the subject of do 

mestic slavery Was entertained in any quarter, or expressed 
by any statesman of the day. An examination of the com- 
mentaries on the Constitution will show that various appre 

hensions were entertained as to the powers conterred on 
Congress by this clause, such as that privileged classes of 
society might be created within the District; that a stand 

ing army, dangerous to the liberties of the country, might 
be organized and sustained within it, and the like; but not 
gn suggestion can be found that, under the local powers to 


be conferred, any attempt would be made to interfere with | 
the private rights of the citizens who might be embraced | 


within the District, or to disturb, or change, directly, or by 
consequence, the municipal institutions of the States, or 
that the subject of domestic slavery, as it existed in the 
States, could be in any way involved-in the proposed ces- 
sion.”’ s 7 * * . * * * *. 


| 


“The Federal Government was the creation of the States 
of the Confederacy, and the great objects of its creation and 
organization were ‘to form a more perfect union, establish 


| justice, insure domestic tranquillity, and provide for the 
| common defense and general welfare.’ 








| 
** Apply these principles, then, to an interference by Con- } 


gress with slavery in the District of Columbia. Such ac- 
tion, to be politic, must be in accordance with some one 
of those great objects; and it will be the duty of the com- 
mittee, in as concise a manner as possible, to show that it 
would not be in accordance with either of them. 

* First, then, as to the District itself. 

“It has already been shown that any interference, un- 
solicited by the inhabitants of the District, cannot ‘ estab- 
lish justice,’ or promote the cause of justice within it, but 
directly the reverse. No greater degree of slavery exists 
here now than did exist when the Constitution was adopted, 
and then the inhabitants of the District were citizens of the 
States of Maryland and Virginia, and had a voice in the adop- 
tion of thatinstrument. Surely their subsequent transfer to 
the jurisdiction of Congress, made in conformity with that 
Constitution, could not deprive them of the protection to 
which they were entitled by these great leading principles of 
it. On the contrary, they had every right to expect that 
Congress would ‘ establish justice,’ as to them, in strict 
compliance with the great charter under which it acted, 
and by which it is forbidden to interfere with their rights of 
private property without their consent, or in any way to 
affect injuriously their domestic institutions. Of those 
institutions, slavery was and is the most important; and 
any attempt on the part of Congress, acting as the local 
Legislature of the District, to abolish it would not only be 
impolitic, but an act of gross injustice and oppression.”? 

* * . * * * * * * * * 


“< They have also shown that the abolition of slavery here, 
so far from tending to ‘insure domestic tranquillity,’ would 
have a direct tendency to produce domestic discord and 
violence, and servile war, in all the slaveholding States. 
As these consequences, then, would follow such action in 
reference to the States, your committee need not say that, 
instead of providing for ‘ the common defense’ by it, Con- 
gress would be called upon ‘to provide for the common 
defense’ in consequence of it, and to an extent which can- 
not now be foreseen.”’ ° * e . * ® 

“The same provision which enjoins it on the Federal 
Government to ‘ guaranty to each State a republican form 
of government, and to aid and protect each State against do- 





mestic violence,’ evidently implies the correlative obliga- || 


tion to take no step of which the direct and inevitable tend- | 
ency would be to overthrow the State governments, and 
to involve them in wide-spread scenes of epivary and deso- | 
lation. In one word, if it be the duty of Congress, as it | 
most clearly is, to support and preserve the Constitution | 
and the Union, then it is manifest that it is bound to avoid 
the adoption of any legislation which may lead to their de- | 
struction.”’ * * * * * . * * 

** We have said that the scheme of general emancipation | 
is impracticable. The slightest reflection must satisfy | 
every candid mind of the truth of this assertion. | 

** Admitting that the Federal Government has a right to 
act upon this matter, which it clearly has not, it certainly 
never could achieve such an operation without full com- 


GLOBE. | 








| pensation to the owners. And what would probably be the 


| the race. 


amount required? The aggregate value of all that species 
of property is not less probably than $400,000,000! Ang 
how could such an amount be raised? Will the people of 
this country ever consent to the imposition of oppressive 
taxes, that the préceeds may be applied to the purchase of 
slaves? The idea is preposterous; and not only that, but 
it is susceptible of demonstration, that even if an annua} 
appropriation of $10,000,000 were actually applied to tye 
purchase and transportation of slaves, the whole number 
would not be sensibly diminished at the expiration of )ajir 
a century, from the natural growth and multiplication of 
Burden the Treasury as we might, it would sti}! 
be an endless expense, and an interminable work. And 
this view of the subject surely is sufficient of itself to prove, 
that of all the schemes ever projected by fanaticisin, the 
idea of universal emancipation is the most visionary anq 
impracticable.”’ ” . - “ » - * 

** Would it contribute to the wealth or grandeur or hap 
piness of our country? On the contrary, would it not pro. 
duce consequences directly the reverse ? Are not the slaves 
unfit for freedom; notoriously ignorant, servile, and de- 
praved? And would any rational man have them instan. 


| taneously transformed into freemen, with all the rights ang 


privileges of American citizens? Are they capable of un- 
derstanding the nature of our Government, or exercising 


| judiciously a single political right or privilege ? Nay, would 
| they even be capable of earning their own livelihood or rear- 


ing their families independently by their own ingenuity and 
industry? What then would follow from their liberation, 
but the most deplorable state of society with which any 
civilized country was ever cursed! How would vice and 
immorality and licentiousness overrun the Jand ! How many 
jails and penitentiaries, that now seldom hold a prisoner 
would be crowded to suffocation ! How many fertile fields, 


| that now yield regular and abundant harvests, would lic un- 


occupied and desolate ! How would the foreign commerce 
of the South decline and disappear! How many thousands 


|| of seamen, of whom southern agriculture is the very life, 


would be driven for support to foreign countries! And how 
large a portion of the Federal revenue, derived from for- 
eign commodities exchanged for southern products, would 
be lost forever to this Government! And, in addition to 
all this, what would be the condition of southern society 
were all the slaves emancipated? Would the whites con 

sent that the blacks should be placed upon a full footing of 
equality with them? Unquestionably not! Either the one 
class or the other would be forced to emigrate, and in either 
ease the whole region of the South would be a scene of 
poverty and ruin. Or, whatis still more probable, the blacks 


| would everywhere be driven before the whites, as the In 
| dians have been, until they were exterminated from the 
| earth. And surely it is unnecessary to remark that decay 


and desolation could not break down the South without 
producing a corresponding depression upon the wealth and 
enterprise of the northern States. And here Jet us ask, too, 
what would be the condition of the non-slaveholding States 
themselves, as regards the blacks? Are they prepared to re 
ceive myriads of negroes and place*them upon an equality 
with the free white laborers and mechanics, who consti- 
tute their pride and strength? Will the new States con- 
sent that their territory shall be occupied by negroes instead 
of the enterprising, intelligent, and patriotic white popula 
tion, which is daily seeking their borders from other por 


| tions of the Union? Stiall the yeomanry of those States be 
| surrounded by thousands of such beings, and the white la- 





borer forced into competition and association with them ? 
Are they to enjoy the same civil and political privileges as 
the free white citizens of the North and West, and to be 


, admitted into the social circle as their friends and compan- 


ions ? Nothing less than all this will constitute perfect tree 

dom, and the principles now maintained by those who 
advocate emancipation, would, it carried out, necessarily 
produce this state of things! Yet, who believes that it 

would be tolerated for a moment? Already have laws been 
passed in several of the non-slaveholding States to exciude 
tree blacks from a settlement within their limits, and a pros 

pect of general and immediate abolition would compel them, 
in self-defense, to resort to a system of measures much 
more vigorous and etfective than any which have yet been 
adopted. Driven from the South, then,the blacks would 
find no place of refuge in the North, and as before remarked, 
utter extermination would be the probable, if not the in 

evitable fate of the whole race. Where is the citizen, then, 
that can desire such results? Where the American who 
can contemplate them without emotion? Where the abo- 
litionist that will not pause, in view of the direful conse- 
quences of his scheme, both to the whites and the blacks, to 
the North and the South, and tothe whole Union at large ?”’ 


7 * * * * * * * * * 


“ The first great object enumerated in the Constitation, 
as an inducement to its adoption, was to ‘ form a more per- 
fect union.’ At that time, all the States held slaves, to a 
greater or less extent; and slavery in the States was fully 
recognized and provided for, in many particulars, in that 
instrument itself. It was recognized, however, and all the 
provisions upon the subject so regarded it, as a State, and 
nota national institution. At that time, too, as has been 
before remarked, the District of Columbia constituted an 
integral part of two of the independent States which becaine 
parties to the Confederacy and to the Constitution itself. 
Since that time an entire emancipation of slaves has taken 
place in several of the old States; but in all cases this has 
been the work of the States themselves, without any inter 
ference whatever by the Federai Government. New States 
have also been admitted into the Union, with an interdic- 
tion in their constitutions against involuntary servitude. [In 
this way, the slave States have become a minority in rep 
resentation in the Federal Legisiature. Their interests, 
however, as States, in the institution of domestic slavery, 
as it exists within theirlimits, have not diminished, nor has 
their right to perfect security under the Constitution in ret- 
erence to this description of property, been in any way, or 
to any degree, surrendered or impaired, since the adoption 
of that instrument by themselves and their sister States. 

* The operation of causes to _— extent natural, and 
procceding from climate, soil, and consequent production, 
has rendered slavery a local and sectivnal institution, and 
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has thus added another to the most alarming apprehensions 


of patriots for the perpetuity of this Union—the appreben- 
sion of local and geographical interests and distinctions. 
How immensely important is it, then, that Congress shoud 
Jo no act, and assume no jurisdiction, in reference to this 
ereat interest, by Which it shail ever appear to place itself 
in the attitude of a local, instead of a national tribunal—a 
partial agent, providing for peculiar and sectional objects 
and feelings, instead of a general and paternal legislature, 
equally and impartially promoting the general weltare of all 
tlie States. No one can fail to see that any other course 
on the part of Congress must weaken the confidence of the 
injured States in the Federal authority, and, to the same 
extent, prove dangerous to the Union.” 


In further support of these views, I beg to refer 
to the resolutions of Mr. Clay, which were adopted 
by the Senate in 1838: 

“ Resolved, That when the District of Columbia was 


ceded by the States of Virginia and Maryland to the United 
States, domestic slavery existed in both of those States, in- 


THE 





| the northern border of the State of Maryland, 


cluding the ceded territory, and that, as it still continuesin | 


both of them, it could not be abolished within the District 
without a2 violation of that good faith which was implied 
in the cession, and in the acceptance of the territory, nor, 
unless compensation were made to the proprietors of slaves, 


without a manifest infringement of an amendment to the | 


Constitution of the United States, nor without exciting a | 


degree of just alarm and apprehension in the States recog- 
nizing slavery, far transcending in mischievous tendency 
any possible benefit which could be accomplished by the 
abolition. 

** Resolved, therefore, That it is the deliberate judgment of 


the Senate, that the institution of domestic slavery ought || 


not to be abolished within the District of Columbia; and it | 


earnestly hopes that all sincere friends of the Union and of | 
harmony andgeneral tranquillity, will cease to agitate this | 


disturbing question.” 


Mr. President, such were the views so earnestly | 


pressed by great statesmen of all parties nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, and upon these views 
Maryland rests her protest against any inter- 
ference with slavery in this District at this day. 
Slavery, in my judgment, is a doomed institution 
in Maryland, doomed by the irreversible laws of 


political economy, and further affected by causes | 
a . : | 
arising out of the rebellion, and it needs no un- 


necessary stimulant to accelerate its decline; but, || 
at the same time, it is surrounded by circum- | 
stances which will not admit of interference with | 
the question in this District without producing the || 
most disastrous consequences to the resources and || 
social organization of the State, but most espe- | 


cially to the free negroes themselves. Mr. Presi- | 
dent, Maryland, with a total population of 687,034, || 


has a free colored population of 83,718, nearly 
double as many as New York, and 27,345 more 
than Pennsylvania: 


Colored Population of Maryland. 


1850. 1860. 
PrOC. ccccceccnveccensceeeccccciocs-« thie 83718 
BIAVE cc cccccccodecesccsvcccccsccecss We 87,188 





Total ,.ccccscccccccccccccccsse sess 160,089 170,906 





Decrease of slaves in ten years.......0..es+00+ 3,178 
Increase Of free NEZTOES...... ccccccccessccece 8,900 
Increase of total colored population............ 5,815 


Now, sir, these figures show that we have a || 


larger free colored population than any other State 
in the Union, and if any measures should be 
adopted, against the consent of Maryland, by 
which this class of persons should be sudden! 

augmented and the slaves rapidly decreased, it 
would lead to the certain adoption of violent meas- 
ures for the expulsion of the free blacks beyond 
the limits of the State. The question has already 
assumed such a magnitude that laws which would 


|| shown by the annual report of that great com- 
| pany. 
| shows that the amount of northern manufactured 


almost have disgraced the statutes of barbaric ages | 


have been proposed in our State, and only by the 
interference of the conservative sentiments of en- 
lightened and humane people have these violent 
measures been averted, purely out of considera- 


tions of humanity to this oppressed class of people. 


Slavery abolished in this District, and laws 


passed against the recovery of absconding slaves, | 


the decrease would be rapid in Maryland, while 
the free negroes would remain; and from the nat- 
ural increase alone we would find in a few years 


one sixth of our whole population of this class, | 


to say nothing of the great injustice to the people 
of this District which would result from the im- 


mense increase of fugitive negroes here by the | 


passage of this bill. 

I have some curious statistics here, which ac- 
cidentally met my eye in the last few days, which 
I have taken the trouble to investigate, from the 
census tables; and with the indulgence of the Sen- 


ate I will presenta few of them. The six eastern || 
States, as is shown by the census returns of 1850 | 


—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut—have 65,440 


! 


| ing, nearly 84,000. The State of Pennsylvania, 


| The District of Columbia has to-day over 11,000 


| more certainly in this latitude than they doin the 
|| North—increasing in the State of Maryland to an 


| but they prefer to remain and take their chances 
| in the State of Maryland—a State under the con- 
| trol of slave laws and slave institutions. 


| ciple of good faith and of constitutional obligation 


| more of this class of free negroes in direct com- 


| had a trade, according to the authentic report of 


| States, and our foreign tradeewas about ener: 


square miles; and in 1850 they had 23,021 colored 
people in the six States. By the census taken in 
1790, they had 17,042 colored people. The State || 
of New York has 46,220 square miles, and had || 
49,069 free colored people in 1850. She has to- 
day, under the census of 1860, 49,031—a decrease. 
The six New England States, and New York, 
have 111,660 square miles, and 72,090 free colored 
people. The little State of Maryland, which | 
have the honor in part to represent upon this floor, 
has but 10,755 square miles; and in 1850 she had 
74,723 free colored people; to-day, as I have 
shown, taken from the census tables this morn- 


a free State, has 46,215 square miles, lying upon 


only divided by an imaginary line, and she had 
53,626 free colored people in 1850. Thus we see 
that the State of Maryland has not one fourth as 
many square miles as Pennsylvania, and yet 
Maryland has, by the census of to-day, 27,345 
more free blacks than the State of Pennsylvania. 
The State of Delaware has, by the census ef to- 
day, 19,000 and a large fraction of free blacks. 


free blacks, and 3,000 slaves. 

By these measures of emancipation, and the 
utter futility of any laws of colonization which 
can be adopted, what will be the result? The facts 
that are shown from the census department prove 
that the free negroes increase more rapidly and 


alarming degree. ‘The State of Pennsylvania joins 
us, with the laws of a free State to protect them; 


These 
facts present to us the alarming consideration that 
we are likely to become, by this interference on 
the part of Congress, the great free negro colony 
of this country. Then, sir, what becomes of the 
argument that slaves tend to demoralize the labor- 
ing class of white people? What must be the em- 
bittered state of feeling in Maryland when they 
find that this Congress, departing from every prin- 


to the compact of the Union, interferes to throw 


petition with the white labor of our own State? 
Sir, while I am on that particular point, let me 
advert a little to the condition of the State of 
Maryland before this revolution took place or this 
rebellion broke out, for the purpose of showing | 
how the great material interests of my State are | 
to be kept down, or possibly to be forever and 
entirely ruined. In 1860, the city of Baltimore 


our Board of Trade, of $168,000,000. Thirty-six 
millions of that was transported over the Balti- 
more and Ohio railroad to and from the West, as 


For that one year, the Board of Trade 


goods of various classes and kinds sent to the city 
of Baltimore, to be sold by intermediate agents in 
that city to persons residing South and West, was 
$40,000,000. ‘The trade of that year in dry goods 
alone, was between thirty and thirty-five millions, 
$4,500,000 of that being of the manufactures of 
our State. Sir, this rebellion has nearly obliter- 
ated that trade. The great commercial houses 
of our emporium, which have heretofore accu- 
mulated fortunes, are now almosttenantless, with- 
out business, without trade, and many suspended 
and closed. The State of Maryland in 1850 had 
$45,000,000 of manufactures of her own produc- 
tion of all kinds; her agricultural productions that 
year were $22,000,000; her exports of agriculture 
were not quite five and a half millions of her own 
raising, including $2,250,000 of tobacco—the bal- 
ance was made up of breadstuffs; while her trade 
with Virginia and North Carolina brought within 
her borders between twelve and fourteen millions 
of grain and flour. Ten and a half millions of 
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this trade was shipped coastwise to the northern 


two anda half millions. Our northern trade di- 
rectly with goods exported and sold to the North 
did not reach more than ten or twelve millions, 
while we received from the North nearly forty 
millions of northern productions to be sold to 
States South and West. 

Now, Mr. President, the point that I wish to 
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yresent is, that by this hemming in of the State of 
Maryland, by this interference with the institution 
of slavery, you not only disorganize the agricul- 
tural interests of my State, you not only produce 
convulsions and contentions which will forever 
prevent the kindly restoration of feeling upon 
which commerce must depend for its successful 
operation, but you will produce an exodus of such 
of the slaveholding population from my State as 
can leave, and you will force those who cannot 
emigrate either to manumit or to take the little pit- 
tance that is proposed by your bill, if, after a long 
struggle of political excitement, we can arrive at 
the pointof the President’s proposition for gradual 
emancipation in the State of Maryland. But, sir, 
the worst of it all is, that you will produce an ex- 
odus of that class of people upon whom the State 
of Maryland has rested more than all others for 
her great material prosperity—I mean her great 
mechanicaland manufacturing class. Sir, the State 
of Maryland deprived of her markets South and 
West for her manufactures, cannot compete with 
the great workshops that lie north of the State. 
The lines of communication from Pennsylvania, 
from New Jersey, from New York, and from all 
of New England, percolating the great Northwest 
with a population of eight or nine millions of peo- 
ple, have the advantage over us, while we had only 
the advantage over them in the markets that lay 
adjacent, south of us, for our forty-five millions 
of manufactures; and instead of the city of Balti- 
more being, as she has been heretofore, the third 
commercial emporium of this country, | fear that 
the day is to come when the grass may grow in her 
streets and her vessels lie rotting at her wharves. 

Then, Mr. President, let me ask why seek to 
impose upon us principles and measures of pol- 
icy which we do not want, and which tend only 
to still further derange and embarrass us—tend fur- 
ther to surround us with complicated questions 
from which we have no escape? Why notallow 
us to work out our own destiny, and to accom- 
modate ourselves as best we can to the disadvant- 
ages which this unhappy revolution has thrown 
around us? 

Sir, I think the statement I have made in re- 
gard to the condition of the population of Mary- 
land is the correct one: that the tendency of our 
population will be, even upon the settlement of 
this war, to emigrate, because | fear there is no 
hope of a restoration of that kindly feeling upon 


| which we depended so largely for our commercial 


prosperity with the people who are south of us. 
rhis agitation must break down slavery; it must 
throw waste whole regions of country. There 
are to be imposed on us heavy burdens of taxa- 
tion. We have already assumed an amount of 
taxation to defray the expenses of this war equal 
to the expense of our State government; we have 
assumed to pay as part of our proportion of the 
expenses of this war, within a fraction of one mil- 
lion of dollars a year, while the whole annual ex- 
penses of the State of Maryland are only about 
one million one hundred thousand dollars. Then 
is it not plain to be seen that the people of Mary- 


land, already taxed high, must meet these increased 


burdens from what is left of her depreciated prop- 
erty and ruined trade. 

But, may I not be allowed, Mr. President, to 
ask one question here. What possible benefit can 
occur to the North by the abolition of slavery in 
this District, when it is to be so deleterious and 
so injurious in its results to a sister State of this 
Union What earthly consideration of good is 
to result to the people of the North that does not 
bring a tenfold corresponding evil, not only upon 
the people here, but upon the people of my State? 

Sir, I will not detain the Senate longer. The 
day for argument upon this question has long 
since passed, It would be vain in me,as I think 
it would be for any other Senator on this floor to 
attempt to change the foregone conclusions of a 


| majority in reference to this question. I shall leave 


it, however, to abler and wiser men to show the 
illegality and the unconstitutionality of this meas- 
ure. This Government was created to promote 
domestic tranquillity and to insure the general wel- 
fare. The passage of this bill does not promote 
either the general welfare or insure the domestic 
tranquillity of my State; it will create strife in our 
borders as a forerunner of that other question, 
which is shortly to become aleading and important 
question in the future discussions and organiza- 
tions of parties, and that is the emancipation pol- 
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icy of the President. You can show me no pos- 
mble way by which emancipation can be effected 
without colonization. If you do not carry with | 
emancipation colonization at the same time, if you | 
emancipate these ci¢hty-seven thousand slaves in | 
the State of Maryland, making one hundred and | 
seventy-five thousand colored people to remain | 
there, one race or the other will ultimately perish; | 
and scenes of blood and carnage that we have little 
idea of will result from it. With the free negroes 
we have now in the State of Maryland, we have to 
encounter the prejudices and worst passions of a 
large class, in order to prevent laws violent and 
inhuman in their operations upon them. You say | 
you will not receive them; that when this policy | 
shall be adopted they will not be allowed to remain 
with us. ‘That isa fixed purpose on the part of 
the people of the State of Maryland. In making | 
that remark, | will say here that there is not a | 
gentieman on the northern side of the Chamber | 
who has a higher consideration for this class of 
oppressed people than myself; indeed, sir, 1 will | 
say more: challenge any gentieman in this coun- | 
try, or any abolitionist in this country, to prove, | 
that he has as much sympathy for them as I have. | 
Mr. President, from the character of the vari- 
ous measures of this class which have been pro- | 
posed to Congress from time to time, deemed as | 
necessary to pnt down the rebellion—measures of |! 
more than doubtful expediency as well as consti- | 
tutionality—I fear that my worst anticipations 
will be realized over my hopes for the perma- 
nency of curinstitutions, We are certainly atthe 
eulminating point of the crisis. I had hoped that 
in this struggle for the Constitution, the forms of || 
our Government might atleast survive the shock | 
of revolution; [had hoped thatafter the storm had 
swept away, the bright spirit of these once beau- 
tiful stars of the morning would again shine out 
and open upa new pathway to a higher and more 
durable national glory. But, sir, | confess the 
faith that was within me is fast giving way when | 
I see measures like the present pressed against the 
remonstrance of all the States alone affected by it, 
but especially in disregard to the deep interest 
Maryland has at stake, and whose position has at | 
least a claim upon the magnanimity of the con- | 
| 
! 


trolling majority in this Congress. In the pain- 
ful and anxious scenes of last winter we relied 
upon the assurances of honorable members of this 
majority that we should receive full consideration 
and acknowledgment for our good faith and de- |! 
vouou to the cause of the Union. We have stood 
by the Union under allcircumstances. We relied }| 
further upon the broad and emphatic pledge of the | 
President in his inaugural, that he meant to ad- 

' 


minister thisGovernmentin a spirit of justice and | 
equality to all the States, that no rights should be | 
assailed, that he meant to uphold, maintain, and 
defend the Constitution. I trust he is firm in his 
purpose to do so sull. We relied upon assurances | 
of this Congress, in its solemn declaration of last | 
July, that the rights of every State should be re- | 
spected, and that none should be assailed. We | 
met at this session amidst the roar of cannonand | 
the din of battle, still trusting that the honest | 
pledges of your President would prevail over the | 
spiritof sectional parusanship, which itseems now | 
must be appeased by the inauguration of a sec- | 
tional policy, which, if established, must finally || 
involve this unhappy country in one wild carni- || 
val of fratricidal blood and universal ruin, and in- || 
stead of restoring the Union to its original grand- || 
eur and power, it will be but the begingjng of a | 





revolution which may enact such horrors in this 
once happy country as those of the French revo-.| 
lution were but the type. God grant we may be 
saved from such a fate. 
Sir, Lam constrained to submit to the people of 
Maryland, if this measure passes, how far good 
faith has been kept with their trusting confidence; 
how far their honor and devotion to principle has || 
been respected in the taunts and low flings which | 
have been made at various times in both branches 
of Congress against their loyalty to constitutional |! 
obligations. I do not desire to deal in reerimina- || 
tion. 1 do not desire to offend the sensibilities of 
anyone. I barely claim the right asa Senator on |! 
this floor to express my contempt and disgust at 
the low means that have sometimes been resorted 
to to bring discredit upon my State to effect par- 
tisan purposes. Sir, tony speak warmly, for I 
feel deeply. I feel that whatever of consideration 
my State has had heretofore she has lost it; that 
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| the chair.) 


no respect or consideration is given to the very 
weakness of the position she holds in this Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, may I not, in conclusion, ex- 
press the fear that while we of Maryland avoided 
the rock of secession, still clinging to the Consti- 
tution upon which we were embarked, we may 
find ourselves fast drifting into the dark and over- 
whelming whirlpool of a relentless, unyielding, 
and reckless sectional policy, which will end for- 
ever, in my humble judgment, the last hope of 
bringing together the dismembered and broken 
ties that bound this great and prosperous nation 


in one fraternal bond of union and power? In the | 


name of my State | protest against this measure. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. 
go into the discussion of this question at present; 
I may have something to say in reference to it be- 
fore the discussion closes; but I will remark now 
that if this bill passes it is to pass by the votes of 
Senators from the non-slaveholding States, gentle- 
men representing States that are not afflicted with 
the great curse of a free negro population. IL wish 
to relieve this city, if this bill should pass, from 
what I consider one of the greatest curses that can 
afflict any people—a free negro population; and I 
rise now to propose an additional section to the 
bill with a view that this District may be relieved 
from that curse, and that the gentlemen whose phi- 
lanthropic feelings are so great as to induce them 
to pass this bill may have an opportunity of tak- 
ing the persons liberated to their own keeping. I 
now offer the following amendment to the bill. It 


| 1s to Insert as a new section: 


Ind be it further enacted, That the said persons liber- 
ated under this actshall, within thirty days after the passage 
of the same, be removed at the expense ofthe Federal Gov- 


ernment into the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Massa- |} 


chusetts, Rhede Island, Connecticut, Vermont, New York, 


Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, Michi- |! 


gan, flowa, Wisconsin, Minuesota, Kansas, Oregon, and 


California, and that said persons shall be distributed toand | 
| among said States pro rata according to the population of | 


the same. 


i ask for the yeas and nays on that amendment. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Crarx in 
The Chair is informed there is no 
quorum voting, and that there are several Senators 
in the Chamber who have not voted. The Chair 


| will therefore direct the call of the absentees, to 


ascertain who are not voting. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the names of 
the Senators who had not voted. 

Mr. KENNEDY, when his name was called, 
voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. POWELL, when his name was called, said: 
I would vote forthis amendment if J did not think 
it contained a feature that is unconstitutional. I 


| do not think we have any constitutional power to 


take money out of the Treasury to buy negroes. 
I really think that gentlemen in the free States who 
free them ought to receive them; but believing it 
is unconstitutional in that respect, I shall have to 
vote ** nay.’’ 

The result was then announced—yeas 2, nays 
31; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Kennedy and Saulsbury—2. 

NAY5—Messrs. Anthony, Browning, Carlile, Chandler, 
Clark, Davis, Dixon, Foot, Grimes, Harlan, Harris, Hen- 
derson, Howard, Howe, King, Lane of Kansas, Latham, 
Morrill, Pomeroy, Powell, Sherman, Stark, Sumner, Ten 


Eyck, Trumbull, Wade, Wilkinson, Wilmot, Wilson of | 


Massachusetts, Wilson of Missouri, and Wright—31. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is no 
quorum voting; and the business of the Senate 
must be arrested for the want of a quorum. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I ask leave to introduce a bill 
with a view to reference, and then I shall offer an 
amendment to this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No business 
can be transacted, a quorum not being present. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I move that the Senate 


adjourn. s 
Mr. TRUMBULL. 
rum in the rooms about the Capitol. Certainly 


there has been a quorum about the Senate. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. I move that the Senate 
adjourn. 


It is not my intention to | 





Mr. SAULSBURY. 
Mr. WILKINSON. 
remarks on this bill. 
Mr. SAULSBURY. I am willing for the Sen. 
ator from Minnesota to take floor, Perhaps | 
may say something before the discussion closes. 
but I do not propose to do so to-morrow. What 
1 shall say will be very short, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
ison the motion toadjourn, which isnot debatable, 
| The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
| resulted—yeas 8, nays 27; as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Carlile, Henderson, Kennedy, Latham 
| Pearee, Saulsbury, Wade, and Wilson of Missouri—s, ” 
|| NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Browning, Chandler, Clark. 
|| Collamer, Davis, Dixon, Doolittle, Foot, Grimes, Harlan, 
| Howard, Howe, King, Lane of Kansas, Morrill, Pome. 
roy, Pewell, Sherman, Stark, Sumner, Ten Eyck, ‘Trum- 


|, bull, Wilkinson, Wilmot, Wilson of Massachusetts, anq 
}| Wright—27. 


| So the Senate refused to adjourn. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum now 


|| being present, the question will return on the 
|| adoption of the amendment proposed by the Sen. 
\| ator from Delaware. 
|| Mr. WILKINSON. I move that the Senate 
| proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
| ness. 
‘| Mr. TRUMBULL. I hope not. 
| on this amendment and dispose of it. 
Mr. WILKINSON. I withdraw the motion. 
Mr. LATHAM. I move that the Secretary 
|, call the roll now of absentees, to see whether there 
_ is a quorum present. 
| ThePRESIDINGOFFICER. Itis necessary 
to call the roll again on the amendment of the Sen- 
|| ator from Delaware, and that will show the pres- 
| ence or absence of a quorum. 
Mr. DOOLITTLE. I beg to inquire what is 
| the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware, which will 
| again be read. 

The Secretary read it, to insert as a new section 
the following: 


No, sir; not at all, 
I desire to submit some 


Let us vote 


ind be it further enacted, ‘Thatthe said persons liberated 
under this act shall, within thirty days after the passage ot 
the same, be removed at the expense of the Federal Gov- 
ernment into the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Massa- 
| chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermout, New York, 
, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Mlinois, Mich- 

igan, lowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, Oregon, aud 
Calitornia, and that said persons shall be distributed to and 


| among the said States pro rata according to the population 
| of the same. 


‘| Mr. SAULSBURY. While I speak in support 
| of that amendment, I will simply say, to be frank 
with the Senate, that | intend to vote against the 
| bill in any shape in which it can be presented. | 
|| offer this amendment, however, upon the princi- 
|| ple adopted by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
| Davis] yesterday, of perfecting the bill, as far as 
| 1 can, before the final vote; and I do think that if 
| gentlemen who are not interested in this question 
| will persist in freeing the slaves in this District or 
elsewhere, they ouglit to be willing to take them 
among themselves; that they ought not to throw 
|| this class of persons, idle and vicious and worth- 
'| less, as we know they will be, upon this District, 
| 
| 





| 
! 
} 
| 
} 
| 





which already, I am told, has a population of 

eleven thousand free negroes. If they should per- 

sist in setting the additional number of three thou- 
|| sand free, the nineteen free States ought certainly, 
having so few among themselves, to be willing to 
|| share the burden with the people of this District, 
|| by dividing the freed slaves among themsclves, 
still leaving this District with the burden ofeleven 
thousand free persons of color. It would be one 
of the most sublime examples of Sae I 
have even seen. I have read in the newspapers 
recently that missionaries have been sent from the 
free States to Port Royal, and that such was the 
happiness of those missionaries from the free States 
at meeting the personsof color who resorted to the 
Federal Army, that they actually embraced them 


| 
| 


I imagine there is a quo- || and called them brothers and sisters, and de- 


clared that they were their equals and as free as 
themselves, If such be their love for the liberated 
slaves of South Carolina, why should they have 
less love for the liberated slaves of the District of 





r. TRUMBULL. [hope not. I call for the || Columbia? By your fruits you shall be known. 
yeas and nays on the motion to adjourn. | If it is a spirit of philanthropy and a love of free- 
The yeas and nays were ordered. dom that prompts you, gentlemen, to set these three 


Mr. WILKINSON. I should like to ask the | 
Senator from Delaware whether he wishes to 


speak on this question to-morrow. 


thousand slaves in the District of Columbia free; 
render that philanthropy and that love of freedom 
sublime in the sight of all human kind, by taking 
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into your own embrace, in your own midst, the | 
slaves thus liberated. Prove that you are sincere. 
If you will adopt this amendment, you will give 


| 
; | 
ractical evidence to the people of this country, } 


both North and South, that it is a genuine spirit 
of philanthropy and a genuine love of freedom | 
that governs your counsels and directs your ac- 
tion; but if you are unwilling to receive them to 
yourselves, if you are unwilling to take them in 
of people upon an unwilling population? — 

But, sir, I will not discuss this question. I 
thought at one time, when the former vote was 
taken, that | should be alone. I recollect that 
Cicero once said, he never was less alone than 
when alone. Fortunately my friend from Mary- | 
land [Mr. Kennepy] came to my rescue. IT can- 
not hope that my amendment will be adopted, but | 
I offer it for the purpose of enabling gentlemen, 
if they are really governed by a love of freedom 
and by a philanthropic spirit, to give evidence to 
the world that it is genuine. 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. President, I regret very 
much that Senators depart so far from the pro- 
prieties, as | consider it, of this Chamber, as to 
make the allusions they do. It is done merely to 
stimulate a prejudice which exists against a race | 
already trampled under foot. I refer to the allu- 
sions to white people embracing colored people as 
their brethren, and the invitations by Senators to 
white men and white women to marry colored 
people. Now, sir, if we were to descend into an 
investigation of the facts on that sabiect, it would 
bring the blash to the cheeks of some of these 
gentlemen. [once had occasion to direct the at- | 
tention of the Senate to an illustrious example 
from the State of the Senator who inquired if any 
of us would marry a greasy old wench, It is his- | 
tory that an illustrious citizen of his State, who 


once occupied officially the chair that you, sir, |, 





now sit in, lived notoriously and publicly with a | 
negro wench, and raised children by her. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Let me interrupt the gen- 
tleman a moment. 
of Delaware? | 

Mr. HARLAN. I referred to the Senator from 
Kentucky, (Mr. Davis.] 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. HARLAN. I referred to a gentleman who 
held the second office in the gift of the American 
people; and [ never yet have heard a Senator on 
this floor denounce the conduct and the associ- 
ation of that illustrious citizen of our country. I 
know ofa family of colored or mulatto children, 
the children, too, of a gentleman who very re- | 


your owa midst, why should you force this class 


Does he refer to any ciuzen || 





cently occupied a seat on the other side of the |! 


Chamber, who are now at school in Ohio. Yes, 
sir, the children of a Senator who very recently, 
not to exceed a year since, occupied a seat on this 
floor, a Senator from a slave State. 

Ido not desire to consume the time of the Sen- 
ate and of the country in calling attention to these 
facts; it is humiliating enough to know that they 
exist; but if Senators who represent slaveholding 
States will perpetually drag this subject to the 
attention of the Senate and of the country, let them 
take the logical consequences of their own folly, 
and bear the shame which an investigation of 
facts must inflict on themselves and their con- 
stituents, 

I know there is a newspaper slander—written, 
printed, and published as a slander—on those who | 
went down to South Carolina for u benevolent 
purpose, at least a desire to look after the welfare 
of those who had been cast off by their masters 
and had no means of support, the armies of the 
Republic furnishing them no protection, and, as 
it is said, actually robbing them of the scanty sup- 
plies left them by their absconding owners. Be- 
nevolent gentlemen have gone, as it is said, and I 
believe truly, to furnish them temporarily with 
food and raiment, and also employment, to enable 
them to provide, in part at least, by the labor of 
their hands, for their own wants. I confess | can 
eas nothing objectionable in this; nor do I 

lieve that the Senator himself who drags up that 
subject, as it seems to me, unnecessarily, in the 
discussion of the provisions of this biil, can point 
out anything improper in it. Does he desire that 
those persons who have been deserted by their 
masters should be left there to starve and die like 
brates? I know he does not. Then what other 
means can he devise for their protection and sup- 
port; or does he desire the President to withdraw 





forward until the supremacy of the laws of the 


| 
| 
| to white men. Gentlemen may follow their tastes 1| 


| their tastes in that regard be changed if more of 
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the Army and permit the rebels, who are now | 
striking at the life of the nation, to return to their 
possessions under the folds of a rebel flag, reas- 
serting their ownership over their deserted slaves? | 


| If he desires the armies of the Republic to push | 


Union shall be acknowledged, under the protect- | 
ing folds of the stars and stripes, to its utmost 
limits, what does he propose to do with these des- 
titute people? Does he propose to support them 
directly from the national Treasury? Would this 
be more wise than to permit benevolence to pro- 
vide for their temporary wants, and to permit the 
labor of their own hands to supply their neces- 
sities for the future ? 

I do not deem it proper on this occasion to enter 
into a labored investigation of the probabilities of | 
amalgamation of the white with the negro race if | 
the.negroes should all be set free. How is it in 
point of fact? Do you find white gentlemen and 
white ladies marrying the free negroes that are 
now in this District? Do you find them marrying 
the negroes that are now free in Maryland, and | 
understand the Senator says there are over eighty 
thousand of them in that State? Do Senators find 
that the amalgamation of the white and the negro 
race is in progress in the States they represent? 
And if so, does it progress more rapidly in the free 
than in the slave States? And in the slave States 
does it progress more rapidly among the free 
negroes than among the slaves. I have known of | 
but three cases in my own State, and all three of | 
those men married to wenches have been residents | 
of slave States, where, I doubt not they acquired || 
their tastes. [Laughter.] Liberating the negroes | 
carries with itno obligation to marry their wenches |) 





afterwards as now. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Wit- | 
s0:i] has furnished me with the figures showing | 
the exact number of free negroes in the States of | 
Delaware and Maryland. In the former there are | 
19,723 free negroes, and but 1,798 slaves, and in | 
Maryland 83,718 free persons of color, and but | 
87,700 slaves. If the white population of Mary- | 
land does not intermarry and amalgamate with 
the 83,718 free negroes now in the State, would 


them were liberated? If the people of this city, 
the capital of the nation, are not now insulting 
our delicate sensibilities by intermarrying with 
nearly twelve thousand free negroes here, would | 
their tastes be changed in that regard by the liber- | 
ation of about fifteen hundred others, for 1 un- 
derstand on consultation with the chairman of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia that there 
are not now probably to exceed fifteen hundred 
slaves in the District. There were when the census 
was taken but a trifle over three thousand. 

This is merely a fling intended on the part of 
those who use it to arouse a prejudice that they 
kuow is deep-seated in the minds of the people of 
the free States against association with the colored 
population. They know what I know and here | 
state, that there is in all the free States a deep- | 
seated prejudice against an association with the 
colored population—a prejudice that does not ex- 
ist in the slave States. There you find this asso- 
ciation together, not in the social circle, itis true, 
You find them, however, at work together in the 
same shop, at the same bench, on the same farm, 
in the same buildings, at the same kind of toil. 
You find their children on the same play grounds, 
at the same games, at the same amusements, not 
unfrequently eating, sleeping, quarreling, and 
fighting with each other without reference to color, 
It is so in this District. We all observe it every 
day we live. Any man who will take the trouble 
to walk up Pennsylvania avenue at this moment 
will see the white hackman and the negro stand- 
ing side by side, whip in hand, waiting fora job. 
He will see the white man and the negro on the | 
cross streets, sitting on wagon or cart, side by side, 
waiting foremployment. Go into the hotels, and 
you will find them there, white men and negroes, | 
white females and colored females, in the employ- | 
ment of the same landlord, Go into the Govern- 
ment workshops, into your own navy-yard, as | | 
doubt not all have done, and as I have done, and 
you will see black men and white men working | 
side by side, swinging the same kind of hammer, | 











forging the same piece of iron. 
t is here in aslave District and in the slave 
States that men learn to associate familiarly as la- 





| necessity for expatriating them? 
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borers and mechanics with the colored population; 
and as a result of that familiar association at the 
daily toils of life, there is less shrinking away 
from them; less reluctance at receiving them into 
their embrace, so handsomely described by the 


| Senator from Delaware but a moment since. No, 


sir; if you inquive for those willing to receive col- 


|| ored persons into their embrace, you will find a- 


large majority of them born, brought up, and edu- 
cated in the midst of a slaveholding community; 
and as a result of this familiar association, you 
will find in every slaveholding community a much 


| larger number of mulattoes than in the free States. 


jut, then, what is to be done with these fifteen 
hundred liberated slaves? If they are to be liber- 
ated we are told they must be expatriated; they 
must be sent into some other country, into a 
strange community, and there compelled to pro- 
vide in a land of strangers for the supply of their 
daily wants? Whereare they now? Inthe bosom 
of the families of this metropolis. They are the 
house servants and the field hands of those who 
now claim to be their owners. Whence, then, a 
It does not in- 
crease their number to liberate them. If their la- 
bor is now necessary for the industrial purposes 
and comfort of the people of this District, will it 
not be as necessary after they shall have been lib- 


| erated? If they are now needed as house servants 


and hotel servants, laborers and mechanics, in 
shops and fields, will they not be as necessary 
afterwards? The only change in this regard that 
I can perceive is that after their liberation, and 
those who now enjoy their labor gratuitously will 
then, if their services are continued, be compeiled 
to pay them reasonable compensation, the Gov- 
ernment paying them a bonus of $300 each to re- 
linquish the supposed right to their labor without 
the payment of wages. This is the only wrong 
that will have been inflicted on those who now 
own them. They now employ them, and give 
them food and raiment and shelter for their ser- 
vices, without reference to their own wishes, coer- 
cing obedience with the lash when found neces- 
sary. Afterwardsthey will be compelled toconsult 
the will and wishes of the employed, and to pay 
them probably stipulated wages, with which the 
servant will provide his own supplies. No injury 
is inflicted on society, no change is wrought on 
its organization,and no change 1s made in the po- 
litical condition of the emancipated. They will 
have acquired no political rights or franchises, 
They will have acquired simply the right to enjoy 
as they choose the proceeds of their own labor. 
Butif you confer this right on fifteen hundred 
more negroes now slaves 1n this District, we are 
gravely warned by Senators, in most eloquentand 
pathetic strains, that we will thus inaugurate a 
war of extermination between the white and black 
race! Yes, if you confer on these fifteen hundred 
poor negroes the right now enjoyed by more than 
eleven thousand of their colored brethren now liv- 
ing in the District, allow them to collect and use 
the wages of their own labor, you will incite a 
spirit of wholesale murder! Rather than pay them 


| just compensation for their services, their former 


masters, who have lived on the proceeds of their 
unpaid toil, will take down their rifles and shoot 
them! A war of extermination is to arise! Sir, 
I have understood that it was murder now in this 
District to kill a colored man; that so far from 
justifying the indiscriminate murder of those poor 
people who are now free, you regard it as a ver 
grave offense against society to shed his Seed, 
and would arrest, indict, try, and hang the felon 
who would perpetrate it in a single case. I in- 
quire if it is not also a felony now in Maryland? 
inquire of the Senator from Maryland, who pre- 
dicts a war of extermination immediately on the 
liberation of the slaves in this District, why it has 
not heretofore commenced; and if it would not be 
murder to shoot or otherwise maliciously destroy 
the life of a free negro of his own State under the 


| laws of Maryland as they now exist? 


Mr. KENNEDY. If the honorable Senator 
desires to answer, | will say in a very few words 
that there is now a bitter antipathy between the 
laboring white people and the free blacks, and that 
it has been so strong heretofore in the State of 
Maryland that we have had great difficulty in re- 
straining the passage of what we consider inhuman 
laws. The antipathy is very strong between the 
two classes of people, and I do not know how far 
they might be excited tu deeds of violence, if the 





re 
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proportion of free blacks that now exists was 
preatly increased, 

Mr. HARLAN. I am very much obliged to | 
the Senator for his explanation; and yet I beg 
leave very respectfully to differ from him in rela- 
tion to the fact which he has stated. In my opin- 


ion, these feclings are not excited by the laboring 
men. I see laboring white men standing side by | 


side with laboring negroes in the District seeking 
for jobs, for employment 
Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator will allow me 
to say right there that I employ both classes, and 
one of the troubles that I have is to restrain that 
very feeling. I speak from experience. 
Mr. HARLAN. Lam inclined to think that 





any improper results which might grow out of || 


this prejudice could be readily controlled by that | 
part of the community enjoying high social and 

Official position, like the Senator from Maryland | 
and the Senator from Kentucky and the Senator 
from Delaware, who has spoken to-day. What | 
is the inference to be drawn by the less reflecting | 
from this statement made in this discussion. They 

declare ** if you liberate slaves, allow them to be- | 
come free, the free white people will rise and ex- 
terminate them;”’ and, is not the inference legiti- | 
mate that it would, in the opinion of the speaker, | 
be proper for this to be done? Is it not indirectly 
saying to every laboring white man of Maryland, 
**you may murder indiscriminately those that | 
come in conflict with your interests, in competi- 


tion with you in the various avocations of life ?*? || 


You say to them * you will do so;”” you say to 
this entire population in this District, ** you Will | 
arise and murder the free colored people if we sect | 
a few more free;’’ and this statement thus far has | 
not been accompanied even with so much asa re- | 
gret at the supposed existence of such vindictive- 
ness. Sir, the slaveholders of Maryland control 
its legislation; those that hold slaves in nearly all 
the slave States contro! the legislation of those 
States, and they control, to a fearful extent, the 
opinion of the masses; and they can as readil 


give to public opinion the right as the wrong di- || 


rection; they can as readily conform it to the plain 
principles of a christianized humanity as to de- | 
grade it to the standard which controls the policy | 
of communities in a savage condition. 

Why, sic, L know a people not many hundred | 
miles from my own home that are to-day engaged | 
ina war of extermination. The Chippewas and 
the Sioux never meet each other on the plains, 
but to murder and massacre each other. A war 
of extermination with all the vindictiveness and 
atrocities common to savage life, is in progress. 
They meet only to imbrue their hands in their 
brothers’ blood. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Will the honorable Senator | 
allow me to make to him a single statement in 
further answer to the question he put just now? 

Mr. HARLAN. Certainly. 

Mr. KENNEDY. One of the worst riots we 
have had in Baltimore for many years arose from 
the fact that free negroes were employed in the 
ship-yards as caulkers. They came in competi- 
tion with a class of men who had before done | 
work of thatsort, who determined to drive them | 
outof those yards, and from that cause a tremend- 
ous riot ensued. I do noteven now know whether | 
a single free negro is allowed to work in the ship- 
yards. There isa feeling against them on the part 
of a class of people who regard them as interfer- 
ing with their own exclusive privilege to do work 
of that sort themselves. 

Mr. HARLAN. And in that I see an expla- 
nation of the suggestion I made. Of course the- 
Senator’s knowledge of facts existing in his own 
State, and in the metropolis of that State, is better 
than mine. [ will not dispute the truth of his 
statement; but he winds it up by saying that even 
now he does not know that a *‘ free negro” is per- 
mitted to work in the yards of that city; and why? 
Because the owners of the slaves cultivate this 
prejudice for the purpose of driving out the free 
negroes who come in competition with their own 
slave hands, so frequently hired out for wages to 
be placed in their owners’ pockets. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The slave interest of the 
State of Maryland, [ may be allowed to say, isa 
very small one—seventeen thousand altogether. 
That interest does not prevail anywhere in Mary- 
land except in the tide-water counties. The Sen- 
ator is entirely mistaken in supposing that it pre- 
vails in Maryland. It is in a minority. 


| 








Mr. HARLAN. As to the fact, of course the 
Senator’s knowledge is more perfect than mine 
could be. I have in my hand, however, a state- 
ment furnished me by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, which gives the number of slaves in 


Maryland as eighty-seven thousand one hundred | 


and eighty-eight. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HARLAN. I know the institution is go- 
ing down in Maryland; it is sinking under the 
quiet influence of emigration from the free States 
and enlightened public opinion; but even in Ma- 
ryland the slaveholding portion of the community 
controls its legislation, controls public opinion, 
and stimulates and sustains the savage doctrines 
which we have heard advanced on this floor from 
their Senators—I use the word with respect; but 
I illustrate it by the example I have just cited. 
As I have said, among the savages on our west- 
ern oe wars of extermination are going on 
day by day; these tribes are melting away by this 
vindictive and savage strife, which they keep up 
between belligerent tribes. Now, is it possible 
that Senators will teach the Senate and the coun- 
try and the Christian world that the people of 
Maryland are not elevated in civilization above 
the condition of the Chippewas and Sioux; that 
there, too, we have hundreds of thousands of sav- 
ages with white skins who will immediately com- 


|| Mence a war of extermination—on whom? Onmen 


with whom they have lived their lives through, 
men who were born with them on the same soil, 
men who were brought up with them under the 
same roof, who played with them in childhood on 
the same grounds; who did not accompany them 
to the same schools for they have been excluded 
from the means of mental culture, who did not 
accompany them to the same church for they 
have been excluded also from a high order of re- 
ligious culture. 


Mr. KENNEDY. 


Does the honorable Sena- 


| tor mean to apply that remark to Maryland? 


Mr. HARLAN. Iam applying to Maryland 


the doctrines the Senator has advanced to-day. 


| He says that in Maryland, if the slaves be set free, 
| the white population will arise and massacre the 


entire colored population. Ifthe people of Mary- 


| land will do this savage act, they are not to-day 


elevated above the condition ofthe Chippewas and 
the Sioux; no, they are below the civilization of 
these savages, because they murder their enemies, 


| not their friends, their servants, and the people of 


their own households. 

Mr. KENNEDY. [I trust the honorable Sen- 
ator will allow me to make a statement. 

Mr. HARLAN. Certainly. 

Mr. KENNEDY. [think the Senator entirely 


_misapprehends the scope of my remarks, and I 


desire to say here now, that we have some of the 
best regulated and best established churches and 
schools for negroes in the city of Baltimore that 
are to be found in the United States. We have, 


| further than that, highly educated men who were 
| slaves who are preaching to the free colored peo- 


| ple of Baltimore. 


I have this day in my family a 


| manumilted slave who has the privilege of teach- 


| 
| 
| 


ing school. A manumitted slave of my own fam- 
ily is with me now, and is a teacher of a school. 
There is no restriction whatever in Maryland 
upon education of any sort in regard to the col- 
ored population. 

Mr. HARLAN. I would inquire at the heel 
of that remark of the Senator if he has any dis- 
position to murder them? 

Mr. KENNEDY. None whatever; but there 
is a natural opposition that exists between two 
antagonist races of people; and the colored race 
has been protected by the well ordered and well 
regulated people of my State, men, like myself 
and other gentlemen who represent the State, who 
are struggling everywhere to prevent the domi- 
nance of a rule that might be exercised by an 
antagonistic class. 

Mr. HARLAN. And if the Senator does not 
feel a savage disposition to murder his freed man, 
does he say that the mass of the slaveholders of 


| his State are less civilized than himself? 


Mr. KENNEDY. Not one particle more than 
the people of the gentleman’s own country seem 


disposed to murder the white people of my sec- 
tion. 


Mr. HARLAN. Then, if neither he nor his 
fellow-slaveholders in Maryland now entertain 
such a disposition, I apprehend that no such cruel 
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result will flow from the liberation of slaves tha, 
do not live in his own State, but live under a dif- 
ferent jurisdiction. No, sir; these Senators haye 
misrepresented their own people; they are not the 
savages they have portrayed on this floor. | 
doubt not they are in ee of all the ele- 
ments of humanity, a humanity that has beey 
cultivated highly, cultivated well, and that they 
would be as far from murdering colored mey 
merely because they are free, as would I or the 
5 whom I represent. 

Mr. DAVIS. ill the gentleman allow me a 
word? 

Mr. HARLAN. Certainly. 

Mr.DAVIS. The gentleman certainly miscon- 
ceives or misrepresents the argument that I made, 
The position I assumed, and which I endeavored 
to sustain by argument was this: that if slaves 
were liberated in States where they exist in great 
numbers, without colonization, it would give rise 
to a war of races that would lead to the results 
which the gentleman is now deprecating; and [ 
maintain that that is a true position. 

Mr. HARLAN, I think thatthat might possibly 
be brought about through the teachings of aah 
gentlemenas those who now represent these States 
on this floor. They declare on the floor of the 
American Senate in the face of a Christian nation, 
in the face of two hundred millions of Christians 
now living on the earth, that if menare to be liber- 
ated fromaslavery that is more galling and degrad- 
ing than any that has ever existed on the face of 
the earth from the commencement of time down to 
this moment, their people will rise and murder the 
»00r freed men. They say so without express- 
ing so much asa regret. They declare it as a 
peoreeey - They thus inculcate its rightfulness. 

hey thus teach their people, that in their opin- 
ion this wholesale murder would be right, or at 
least, the result of a weakness to be tolerated. 
They thus approve and justify this savage feel- 
ing—if it exists; but, sir, it does not exist; I will 
defend the people of Kentucky, of Maryland, of 
Delaware, and of this District, from any such 
slanderous aspersion. They entertain no such 
purpose on their partas the indiscriminate murder 
of the colored population, if they should become 
free. I doubt not butthat the public sentiment that 
now exists, induced by the slaveholders them- 
selves, in the States to which I have referred, is 
bitterly opposed to the liberation of the slaves; but 
if these slaves should be set free, it will be effected 
by their own Legislatures; and if thus set free, no 
such savage war would arise. Nor is it probable 
that their liberation by the exercise of arbitrary 
power, of which there is not the slightest appre- 
hension on the part of these Senators themselves, 
could such an historical anomaly be produced. 

The Senator from Massachusetts very aptly 
inquired of Senators who have rung the changes 
on this supposed calamity, to inform the Senate 
when such a wholesale murder ever commenced 
between members of the same community on ac- 
count of race? Can any Senator put his hand on 
the page of history that records it? None have, 
and none can. fe say that if two races are 
thrown together as freemen, they will necessarily 
engender a war of extermination. Such a war 
never did commence between two races of free 
people; and until the laws of the human mind and 
the human heart change, never will. You cannot 
point to any great people that has ever existed 
that has not been composed to a greater or less ex- 
tent of, so called, different races. You may refer 
to any of the great empires of antiquity —the Chal- 
dean, the Persian, the Assyrian, the Grecian, and 
the Roman empires, and you will find that they 
each embraced people of every kindred, tongue, 
and race, and from every clime. It has been so 
of every highly enlightened and prosperous peo- 
ple since civilization dawned. It is so now of the 
most polished and powerful nations of Europe 
and Asia. In proof, I need but cite the British and 
French empires. To say that men of different, 
so called, races are natural enemies to each other, 
and will commence and wage a war of extermi- 
nation when brought into contact, is a libel on 
humanity. It is a libel on the Author of the hu- 
man race. The Almighty never implanted such 
feelings in the human heart. They never have 
been cultivated by an enlightened people. Wars 
of extermination exist only among savages; and 
with them only between belligerent tribes. 

But I was drawn away from the argument of 
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the Senator from Delaware, that if the fifteen hun- | 


dred slaves who are now the chambermaids, and 
the bootblacks, and the barbers, and the hostlers, 
and the wood choppers and wood sawyers, and 
coal carriers, and cart drivers, and carriage driv- 
ers,and laborers on the gardens and grounds that 
surround this magnificent palace shall be liberated, 
somebody will commence a wholesale murder. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I said no such thing. If 
the gentleman is alluding to me, I did not say a 
word about it. 

Mr. HARLAN. I am most happy to hear the 
Senator recant the doctrine I have attributed to 
him. 

Mr.SAULSBURY. I do not recant anything. 
I said nothing of the kind. 

Mr. HARLAN. The negroes then will be 
saved. There is no danger of this wholesale 
murder. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I will reply to the gen- 
tleman when he is through. 

Mr. HARLAN. There is no danger of this 
war of extermination, at least in the streets of 
this capital; and the fifteen hundred slaves now 
laboring quietly under the control of their masters 
will probably not be murdered by their former 
owners if they should be liberated. I would al- 
most guaranty that the liberated slaves will not 
murder their masters if their masters will not mur- 
der them. The mere fact of their liberation could 
hardly incite them to such a diabolical course of 
conduct. Why should it? If they prefer to live 
under the shelter that their masters have provided 
for them, and to labor day by day without wages 


for the gratuity they may reccive from the hand | 


of their former owner, their legal freedom will 
not compel a severance. I will not vote for a law 
to compel them to leave. The Senator desires 
us te do so; he proposes an amendment to this 
bill that will compel these poor men to leave 
their kind masters, to go homeless and penniless 
and friendless into a land of strangers. I voted 
against his proposition. I am disposed to leave 
them where they now are, and let them work on 
for their masters; if their masters choose to pay 


them for their labor, all well; and if they decide || 
I perceive no | 


to work on without pay, be it so. 
motive that can arise out of the removal of the 
legal shackles that bind them, calculated to stimu- 
late a disposition to murder and destroy. They 
would be anomalous human beings if the mere 
act of liberating them would convert them into 
savages and murderers. 

If neither their masters nor they are disposed 
to engage in such strife, | apprehend there is no 
great danger. I never yet have met a white man 
or white woman in the District who manifested 
this species of vindictiveness against the colored 
people. I am glad for the sake of humanity that 








itis so. Why should they? Do you answer be- | 
cause they are poor and ugly and ignorant and | 


feeble. 
will teach here to-day that because the white race 
is said to be more powerful and more highly en- 
dowed, and has acquired a high position in the 
scale of civilization, he may with impunity tram- 
ple on the feeble and the defenseless? The ad- 
vancement of such a dogma ought to mantle the 
statesman’s cheek with the blush of shame. Itis 
at war with every manly impulse. Why, sir, | 
have occasionally in passing through the rough 
society which sometimes congregates on the fron- 
tier, observed a strong, powerful man stepping 
into the ring in the midst of a broil ‘*to pick up 
the glove,”’ as it was called, in defense of a gray- 
haired man, ora boy, or a feeble person, about to 
be assailed by some thoughtless person of superior 
physical strength, with the declaration, “ sir, if 
you must have a fight take a man of your inches,”’ 
and such an act never failed to secuge the applause 
of the crowd. This is true humanity; it is moral 
courage; it is a kind of natural religion, superior 
tomuch we hear from the pulpit. Itis true courage; 
it prompts to personal sacrifice in the defense of 
the feeble. And I have never yet witnessed a 
crowd of frontiersmen, however rough and uncul- 
tivated, who could be induced to applaud the victor 
in a contest with an inferior. This principle of 
humanity it is thought by many was illustrated 
on a grand scale when the English nation and the 
French people stepped in between Russia and the 
Turks. Here was a great and powerful nation 
attempting to crush out a feeble people. The con- 
test was unequal; it was the athlete champion with 


» : 7 - | 
Is it possible that an American Senator | 
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iron muscles in deadly strife with the child or de- | 
crepid age, and two other powerful nations stepped | 
in between them and commanded peace, and took | 
up the glove in defense of the weaker. I suppose | 
this element of humanity to be the foundation of 
that manly pride that most men experience when 
they stand in defense of their own families, in de- 
fense of their wives and children and parents. | 
They stand between the feeble and the strong, 
and peril their existence in defense of their rights. | 


LOBE. 
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venture,’” and without replying specifically to 
Trae 
n the few remarks I made I alluded to a news- 


gaged account of the joy which was manifested 
»y certain persons who had gone down from the 


| free States into South Carolina, and to their em- 


bracing, in their joy, negroes who had there con- 


| gregated, and telling them that they were now free 


| as they were, and calling them brothers and sis- 
ters. I used the word ‘“‘embrace.’’ The Senator 


As a nation we act from these generous and manly || 


impulses in our intercourse with the children of | 
the prairies and forests. They are comparatively 
a feeble people, incapable of taking care of them- 
selves, and you organize a bureau under the Gov- 
ernment and appoint a Commissioner and appro- | 
priate millions of dollars year by year to pay 
agents to stand between them and your own citl- 
zens who might be stimulated by avarice to be- | 
come their oppressors. And this policy usually | 
receives the applause of Christian men. It is but | 
another illustration of better impulses of an en- 
lightened humanity—a powerful nation stretches 
out its strong arm to protect the feeble. 

Here is another feeble people, a race of men 
that are inferior to us, not equal to us in beauty, | 
not equal to us in symmetry of body, not equal 
to us possibly in original mental and moral capa- 


cities or endowments. They are supposed not to |} American Senate fighting the battles of slavery, 


be as capable of taking care of themselves as the 
Anglo-Saxons or others of the Caucasian race; 


| and on that account you tell me they are to be 


trampled under foot. You are to trample them 
into the earth because they are feeble! Do you 
treat your own feeble people in this way? I have 
sometimes stepped into a probate court, and | have 
seen a judge sitting on the tribunal of justice ap- 
pointing a guardian for the persons and property 
of orphan children, and requiring him to give bond 


| and security for the proper execution of the trust. 
| They have neither father nor mother; these nat- 
ural guardians have been called hence. They may | 


become the victims of avarice or malice. The 
officer of the law steps in for their protection. You, | 
sir, see this evidence of a Christian civilization! 
And two hundred millions of Christians scattered 
up and down in the earth unite in applause. Ora- 
tors and statesmen chime in with the axiom, the 
very object of the organization of civil society is 
the protection of the weak from the aggressions | 
of the strong. 
Now if this be so in relation to every other | 
people, in relation to weak members of your own 
race, would it not be equally humane to provide 
for the protection of feeble colored people that | 
have been born in our midst without any fault | 
surely of their own; who have been cast here, you | 
may say, as waifs on society, by an act of Provi- 
dence? Are we to crush them with the iron heel | 
of a civilization that brings only blessings to all 
others? And if their shackles shall be stricken 


off, are we indeed doomed to witness their indis- | 


| for their protection, then you have a right to mur- 





criminate murder because they are weak, because | 
they are less capable of providing means of their 
own defense than we? This is an illustration of | 
what is sometimes styled the superior civilization 
of the slave system, and a conception of an en- | 
lightened humanity that I could not have believed 
a few years since would have been exemplified on 
the floor of the American Senate; because a peo- 
ple are weak, therefore you have a rightto ores 
them, and if the hand of humanity does obtrude 


der them, murder them indiscriminately, murder 


them en masse, only because they are no longer 
slaves. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, the Sen- 


ator from Iowa reminds me very much of an an- | 


ecdote I once read in the papers, of a good brother || 


ina church who had a most inveterate habit of | 
responding to everything which the minister said 
by a hearty, whole-souled ‘*amen;” and this 
‘*amen’’ was very frequently put in at a not very 
appropriate place. Being cautioned by the preacher | 
one day not to be so free in his responses of | 
‘*amen’’ to anything that might fall from his lips, 
he held his peace for awhile; but on one occa- 


sion, feeling a disposition to say it, he hallooed || 


outin church, ‘amen ata venture.”” (Laughter. } 
I have been at a loss to discover whom it is that 


takes up the word * embrace’’—a word innocent 
in its meaning—a word innocent in its significa- 
tion; and lo and behold, he entertains the Senate 
with a long tirade in reference to the subject of 
amalgamation. The word ‘*embrace” has no 
criminality in its meaning; and it was not referred 
to by me in any such sense. My reply, there- 
fore, to all the Senator has said upon that subject, 
is simply this: ** evil to him who evil thinks.” 
Mr. President, I said nothing in reference to the 


| war of races that must ensue from a general sys- 


tem of emancipation in this country, although the 
philosophic student of history will not fail to dis- 
cover in her teachings that a deep and powerful 
and solemn warning voice comes up to the Amer- 
ican people in this hour of the agitation of this 
question, and tells them in reference to that, even, 
‘**beware.’’ Never have I been on the floor of the 


| although I am one of those men who dare say, 
| in the face of the American Senate and the Amer- 
| ican people, that, as the system of American sla- 
| very had an existence in this country without our 
| fault, and as it now exists, it is far preferable to 


both races that those who are slaves’ should con- 
tinue to be slaves, even to the end of time, than 
that they should be released and thrown broad- 
cast upon society, free men, to disturb the har- 
mony and the peace of the communities in which 


| they may be placed, 


Sir, | say further, that so fur from fighting this 
question simply as the advocate of slavery, I 
should be perfectly willing this day to see the few 


| slaves in my State liberated and go free, provided 
| the gentlemen who are in favor of that policy 
| would only take the free negroes off our hands. 


| State. 





the Senator from lowa has been replying to. 
When he first commenced, he alluded to some- 
thing that I said. My only solution of that ques- 
tion 1s, that he has been making a speech * ata 


| this subject. 


The Senator from Maryland has alluded to the 
large free negro population which Maryland has. 
Sir, we are not so lies a State as Maryland; we 
have not so ae white people; we have not so 
many negroes; but in proportion to the white 
population, the State that I have the honor to rep- 
resent hasa larger free negro population in it than 
any Stateofthis Union. More than one fifth of our 
whole population are free negroes. [ say to the 
Senator from Iowa that I speak of what torn 
I speak of what I see; I speak of what I have felt. 
He speaks simply of that in reference to which 
he speculates. There is the difference. 1 was born 
in a slave State; I presume he was born ina free 
My ancestors were slaveholders; and if 
there is any sin in being one, | am a small one 
myself; and let me tell that Senator that we in the 
slave States know this fact, however much it may 
contradict his theory, that the worst species ot 
population with which any people can be afflicted 
is a free negro population. 

The gentleman professes to know something on 
1 wonder how many free negroes 
there are in his State. What sources of informa- 
tion has he? The State of Iowa talking about 
the character of a free negro population, the State 
of Iowa talking in reference to the character of a 


| slave population, and she has not got free negroes 


enough to make milestones along one of the pub- 
lic roads within her limits, perhaps! Why, sir, 
official duty for five years caused me to be well 
acquainted in my State with the character of this 
population. For five years it was my lotto pros- 
ecute in all the criminal courts of that State. I say 
to the Senator that the criminal courts of my State 
are occupied constantly with trying these persons 
for every grade of offense, from murder even to 
the lowest upon the criminal calendar. Weknow 
what it is to suffer from an excessive free colored 
population. My amendment was offered not be- 
cause I intend to support this bill under any cir- 
cumstances, but to benefit the city of Washing- 
ton, where I hope, notwithstanding the present 
unfortunate condition of the times, the American 
capital may ever remain, and remain as the capi- 


West. Itis to free the people of this District from 
the blighting curse of a powerful free negro popu- 


| tal of the whole nation, North, South, East, and 
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lation within their limits, that I have offered this | your schemes of wild 


amendment. 


Tine Senator asks what | would have done in 
South Carolina if | object to their missionaries 
going down there. I do not object to their mis 
sionaries going down there. In my schoolboy 


days I learned an old maxim, de gustibus non dis- 
putandum est. Those who have a taste for such 
a calling are welcome to pursue it. But while [ 
have no quarrel with them in reference to that, I 


tel] the Senator what l would have them do. When | 
rebellion raises its head in this Government, when 
the patriotic heart of the country is stirred from | 


one end of it to the other, when the old love of the 
American heart is reanimated and clusters around 
the old national flag which the Senator and those 
who think with him profess so much to honor, 
when the very coutinuance of your Union is not 
only endangered but rendered doubtful, when men 
of all political parties are rushing to the field, I 


would have butone spiritanimate them all; [ would 
have but one spirit animate the members of the | 


American Congress, and thatis, the preservation of 
the American Union by strictly observing the Con- 
stitution and the consttutional rights of the people 
in every section of this country, North, South, 
East, and West; for, sir, it is only by the pres- 
ervation of the constitutional rights of the people, 
North, Nouth, East, and West, that you ever can 
preserve the American Union; and he—I refer not 
by the word ** he’’ particularly to the Senator from 
lowa, but that man wherever he exists within this 
Union—who would make the emancipation of the 
slave population a paramount consideration to the 
preservation of his country is a disloyal man, and 


he cannot cover up his disloyalty under the ery of 


Union, or by wrapping around himself the Amer- 


ican flag and thanking God that he is not as other | 


men or even as these poor slaveholders. [Ap- 
ause in the galleries, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER called to order. 
Mr.SAULSBURY. Sir,if when this battle for 
the preservation of the Union commenced the dom- 
inant party in power had given assurance to the 


y | | 
people of this country « very where that they were 
invited to fight for the preservation of the Union | 
and Constitution of their fathers; if you had not 


invited them to join in this general crusade against 
the institution of domestic slavery; if you had 
guarantied to them thattheir rights under the Con- 
stitution and in the Union should be preserved 
from all assaults, whether they came from south- 
ern secessionists or northern disunionists, who are 
constantly preaching this doctrine of abolition, to- 
day there would have been but one heart animat- 
ing the whole American people in every section of 
this country, and this Union never would have 
been allowed to be destroyed. But, sir, what have 
we seen? - We have found gentlemen differently 
cireumstaneed from you, raised under different 
influences, brought up under a different state of 
society and in differentassociations—because they 
have dared, amidst the tumult of civil war and the 
violence of revolution, to raise a voice in defense 
of the preservation of their constitutional rights 
and the constitutional rights of the people every- 
where, we have seen them dragged from their fam- 
ilies under the pretext that they were secessionists 
and disunionists, and cast into loathsome bastiles. 
On the other hand, we have seen a man hailing 
from a northern State but recently coming to the 
Federal capital, getting up in the lecture-room of 
an institution devoted to the propagation of sci- 
ence and learning and declaring that for nineteen 
or twenty = he has been endeavoring to dis- 
solve this Union, and to drag nineteen States out 
of the Union; we have seen that same man, con- 
trary to the rules of the Senate, walk into this 
Senate Chamber, and he, proclaiming himself a 
disunionist and that the labor of his life has been 
to dissolve the Federal Union, is allowed to go at 
large; and this day peaceful, quiet citizens, who 
never dreamed of harm or thought a wrong to the 
Federal Government, even in my own State and 
from the capital of my own State, have been 
dragged from their homes and their families by 
Maryland home guards—I beg the pardon of the 
Senators from Maryland; I do not mean any of- 
fense to them—who will fight on Maryland svil 
buat will not fight off Maryland soil—dragged by 
them, glorious patriots as they are, from their 
homes and their families within the limits of the 
State of Maryland and confined there. 

Senators, abandon now at once and forever 





sal emancipation; proclaim to the people of this 
| whole country everywhere that you mean to pre- 
| serve the Union established by Washington and 
| Jefferson and Madison, and the fathers of the 


by that glorious instrument which they helped to 
| frame, and your Union never can be destroyed; 
|| but go on with your wild schemes of emancipa- 


of wild philanthropy as you do, and the God of 
heaven only knows, after wading through scenes 
|| before which even the horrois of the French rev- 
olution ** pale their ineffectual fires,’? what ulti- 
| mately may be the result. 
|| Mr. WILKINSON. I move that the Senate 
adjourn. 

Mr. MORRILL. Oh, no; I want a vote on 
| this question. 
Several Senators. There is no quorum, 





present. ; 
|| The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tvespay, March 25, 1862. 

The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayer 

|| by the Chaplain, Rev. Tuomas H. Srockron. 

Phe Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a com- 


munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting a list of the number and names of 


cal year ending the 30th of June, 1861, with the 
expenditures made by the direction of the Super- 
itendent in that time; which was laid upon the 
|| table, and ordered to be printed. 


| mitting, in answer to a resolution of the House,a 
report of the Adjutant General, embracing the 
names of all chaplains which appear upon the 
rolls on file in his office; which was laid upon the 
table, and ordered to be printed. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 
communication of the Secretary of War, trans- 
mitting, in response toa resolution of the House, 
the report of Major General Wool, of the num- 
ber, age, and condition of the Africans in his 
department; which was laid upon the table, and 
ordered to be printed. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 
communication of the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a detailed statement of the oupendl: 
ture of the contingent fund of the Navy Depart- 
ment; which was laid upon the table, and ordered 
to be printed. 

FRIGATE CONGRESS, ETC. 
Mr. SEDGWICK. ILask the unanimous con- 


sent of the House to take up and put on its pas- 








sage Senate bill No. 244, to provide for the equi- 

| table settlement of the accounts of the officers and 
crew of the frigate Congress, and of other vessels 
destroyed at Hampton Roads. 

There was no objection; and the bill was taken 

up and read a first and second time. 

Mr. SEDGWICK. I amdirected by the Com- 
| mittee on Naval Affairs to move the foliowing 
amendments: 

Insert in first section, after the words “ officers and 
crews,’ the words “sailors and marines ;’? and add as an 
additional section the following: 

Be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Navy be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to furnish to the sailors, ma- 
rines, and crews of any of the vessels engaged in the naval 
actions in the foregoing section mentioned, the bedding, 
clothing, or other property lost or destroyed therein, with 
an amount sufficient to cover their losses, not exceeding 
sixty dollurs to each man, to be paid in kind or in money 
atthe discretion of the flag officer of the North Adantic 
squadron. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to be reada 
third time, and it was accordingly read the third 
time. 


tomary to make good the losses of officers? 
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peserenny and univer- | 


Republic, and the rights of the people as secured | 





March 25. 


Mr. SEDGWICK. To the common sailors. 

| Mr. THOMAS, of Massachusetts. Is that 

| according to the established usage of the Govery- 
ment? 

__ Mr. SEDGWICK. I understand it to be so. 

| The Department recommended that this provision 








|| should be made. 


tion, throw doubt and suspicion upon every man | 
simply because he fails to look at your questions | 


Mr. MORRILL. I think there is a quorum | 


persons employed in the Coast Survey for the fis- | 


‘The SPEAKER also laid before the House a | 
||} communication of the Secretary of War, trans- | 


The bill was then passed. 

Mr. SEDGWICK moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed, and also moved to 
lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


COAST SURVEY, ETC. 


Mr. WALTON, of Vermont, from the Com- 
mittee on Printing, reported the following resolu- 
tion; which was read, considered, and agreed to: 


Resolved, ‘That there be printed five thousand extra copies 
of the report of the Superintendent of the United States 
Coast Survey for the year 1861; three thousand of which 
shall be for distribution by the Superintendent, and two 
thousand for the use of the House. 


Mr. WALTON, of Vermont, also, from the 
same committee, reported the following resolu- 
tion; which was read, considered, and agreed to: 


five thousand extra copies of the report of the Secretary of 
War, dated March 3, 1862, on the purchase of arms. 

Mr. TRAIN. I ask the unanimous consent 
of the House to offer a resolution of inquiry. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I call for the regular order 
of business. 

PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. On behalf of the select com- 
mittee on the Pacific railroad I move to postpone 
the special order of to-day, which is the consid- 
| eration of House bill No. 364, to aid in the con- 
| struction of a railroad and telegraph line to the 
| Pacific ocean, for one week, and that it be the spe- 
cial order at that time. 

The motion was agreed to. 


TAX BILL. 

Mr. STEVENS. I move that the rules be sus- 
pended, and that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
| for the purpose of resuming the consideration of 
the tax bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

So the rules were suspended; and the House 
| accordingly resolved itself into the Committee of 
| 
| 





Resolved, ‘That there be printed for the use of the House 
| 
} 
i 
| 


the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Cotrax 
| in the chair,) and resumed, as a special order, the 
| consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 312) to pro- 
| vide internal revenue to support the Government 
and pay interest on the public debt. 

| ‘The CHAIRMAN stated the following para- 
| graph of the bill to be under consideration: 

16. Theaters shall pay $100 for each license. Every place 
or edifice where dramatic or operatic representations, plays, 
| or performances are exhibited shall be regarded as a theater 
| under this act. 

Mr. ROLLINS, of New Hampshire. I move 
to amend by inserting after the word * edifice,” 
the words, *‘ not including halls or rooms rented 
| and used occasionally for concerts or exhibitions.”’ 
| 1 understand the Committee of Ways and Means 
have no objection to the amendment 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. LEHMAN. I move to amend by adding 
the following to the clause under consideration: 

And all saloons of entertainment, by singing or dancing, 
and ail lager beer saloons and ice cream gardens shall pay 
| a license of ten dollars. 

Mr. COX. I move to amend that amendment 
by adding the following proviso: 


Provided, That the “ performances” of this House be not 
included under this section, nor under the subsequent sec- 
tion with reference to “ acrobatic sports.”* 


The CHAIRMAN, That amendment to the 
amendment having reference to the House, and 
this being a committee, the Chair rules the amend- 
ment out of ordér. (Laughter.] 

The amendment was not agreed to. 


Mr. WHITE, of Indiana, moved to amend by 


adding to the paragraph the following: 


Transient companies shall pay a license of five dollars 
for each performanee, or ten dollars for one week. 


The question being put, and no quorum vot- 








ing— 
Mr. THOMAS, of Massachusetts. Is it cus- || The CHAIRMAN ordered tellers; and ap- 


pointed Mr. Wurre of Indiana, and Mr. Cox, 


Mr. SEDGWICK. It does not provide for the || as such tellers. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported 
—ayes twenty-six, noes not counted. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 


payment of any losses to officers. 


Ir. THOMAS, of Massachusetts. To whom, 


then? 


| 


i 
' 
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